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ABSTRACT 

Each year, comparable and comprehensive data about 
all of the nation's public elementary and secondary schools, local 
education agencies (LEAs) , and state education agencies (SEAs) are 
collected through administration of the Common Core of Data (CCD) 
Surveys. This report summarizes CCD data for a period (1986-87 to 
1990-91) during which major changes were occurring in the 
demographics of the nation's public school population. Enrollments in 
public schools began increasing after a decade of decline. The 
racial-ethnic composition of the student population was also 
changing, with notable increases in the numbers of Hispanic children 
enrolling in public schools. The report focuses on systemic 
educational responses to these demographic changes and reform 
pressures. Some of the findings are as follows: Enrollments in public 
schools rose by 3 percent and the average enrollment in existing 
school districts also increased. The number of schools with the 
prototypical middle-school grade range (6-8) increased by 23 percent, 
while the number of schools with the prototypical junior-high grade 
range (7-9) decreased by 20 percent. Over three-fourths of the growth 
in the number of students can be attributed to an increase in the 
number of Hispanic and Asian students. A school district's racial 
composition was strongly associated with its socioeconomic status. 

Two indicators — the index of racial imbalance and the index of 
minority exposure — provided slight evidence of desegregation 
improvements. Student-teacher ratios declined by 5 percent. Two 
figures and 4? tables are included. Appendices contain a glossary and 
methodological notes. (Contains 53 references.) (LMI) 
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Overview 

Each year, comparable and comprehensive data about all of the nation's public elementary 
and secondary schools, local education agencies (LEAs), and state education agencies (SEAs) are 
collected through administration of the Common Core of Data (CCD) Surveys. This report 
summarizes CCD data for a period (1986-87 to 1990-91) during which major changes were 
occurring in the demographics of the nation’s public school population.* Enrollments in public 
schools began increasing after a decade of decline. The racial-etlinic composition of the student 
population was also changing, with notable increases in the numbers of Hispanic children 
enrolling in public schools. 

This was also a period characterized by efforts to reform and improve the nation’s education 
system. In response to these demographic changes and reform pressures, the nation’s education 
system underwent numerous changes. These changes and the associated systemic responses are 
the focus of this report. 

Summary of Findings 

How has the population served by public schools changed In size, and how have school 

districts responded to the changes? 

After enrollment in American public elementary and secondary schools reached a 20-year 
low in the mid-1980s, this trend was reversed: Between 1987-88 and 1990-91, enrollments rose 
by 3 percent. At the same time, the number of school districts declined slightly, with the result 
that the average enrollment in existing school districts increased. Other relevant findings include 
the following: 

• In 1990-91, over half of the regular school districts in the nation served fewer than 1,000 
students, but only 7 percent of the nation’s public schcol students were enrolled in these 
small districts. 

® From 198^6-87 to 1990-91, the number'and proportion of students in predominantly (at 
least 80 percent) white school districts decreased; the number and propoiticn of students 
in other districts increased. 



* Most analyses in this report are for the 1987-88 to 1990-91 period rather than the 1986-87 to 1990-91 period. 
Analyses in which the proportion of minoiily students (in a district or school) were employed as a descriptive factor 
were restricted to the shoner period. This was due to the fact that racial-ethnic data were not incorporated into the 
CCD until 1987-88 
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Disiricts respond to changes in enrollments in a number of ways. One of the most basic ways 
IS through changes in grade structure — that is, changing the grade levels served. 

• From 1987-88 to 1990-9!, the most common type of change in a district’s grade structure 
w;r. the addition of prekindergarten classes, followed by the elimination of 
prekinderganen classes. 

Besides the addition and elimination of prekinderganen classes, districts tended to be stable 
with respect to the grade Lvels of students served. Between 1987-88 and 1990-91, only about 
2 7 percent of the nation's school districts per year changed the grade levels of students they 
served. 

How have the grade structure and the program specialization of public schools changed in 

response to changing needs? 

Although districts are relatively stable with respect to the grades served, many districts 
respond to changing birthrates and changing parent concerns through changes in grades served by 
each school. Each year from 1986-87 through 1990-91, about one-eighth of the nation’s public 
schools changed grade spans (i.e., the grade range of students that were enrolled at the school). 
Most of these changes were relatively minor, but about 2 percent of schools changed from one 
type of school (elementary, middle, secondary, or combined) to a different type. 

Changes in the prevalence and grade spans of separate middle grade schools serving only 
early adolescent students were substantial during this period. Based on the observation that 
needs of early adolescents and preadolescents aie very different from those of later adolescents, 
many disiricts restructured the grade spans of their schools to create schools that would only 
serve pre- ind early adolescent students. The proportion of sixth, s<- venth, and eighth graders 
attending these schools increased from 1986-87 to 1990-91. 

In this report, middle grade schools include the prototypical junior high school (grades 7-9) 
because junior high schools serve populations that are predominantly, or almost exclusively, pre- 
and early adolescent. However, some of the focus of the middle school movement has been on 
the movement of the sixth grade into middle schools and the ninth grade into high schools. From 
1 986-87 to 1 990-9 1 . the number of schools with the prototypical junior high school grade range 
(7-9) decreased by 20 percent, while the number of schools with the prototypical middle school 
grade r;mge (6-8) increased by 23 percent. These changes allowed high schools to remain open 
as the high-school-age population declined during this period; these changes also addressed 
elementary school crowding as the population size of this age group grew. 

Separate schools for middle grade, early ar’olescent students were most prevalent in large 
school districts, which tend to be urban and suburban and in the most affluent districts. Although 
there were a variety of different grade spans in these separate middle grade schools, almost all of 
them enrolled seventh-grade students. The higher the socioeconomic status (SES)of a district, 
the greater was the likelihood that their seventh graders attended separate middle grade schools. 
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What is the racial-ethnic composition of the populations served by public schools, and how 

has it changed? 

CCD data were used to determine demographic trends, as well as to :!?: 'jfy the tvpes of 
schools and districts undergoing the greatest changes in their racial-ethnic co.nDo- i ,n from 
1987-88 to 1990-91. 

• The numbei of students in public elementary and secondary schools in regular school 
districts in the United States increased by approximately one million from 1987-88 to 
1990-91. Over three-quarters (78.5 percent) of this growth can be attributed to an 
increase in the number of Hispanic (645.000) and Asian (140,000) students. 

• The overall proportion of minority public school students in regular school districts 
steadily increased from 1987-88 to 1990-91. However, the proportion of black students, 
like the proportion of white non-Hispanic students, declined. 

• In 1 990-91 , the number of Hispanic students exceeded the number of white non-Hispanic 
students in schools in large cities. White non-Hispanic students comprised about one- 
quarter (26 percent) of the public school students in large cities’ schools. 

• Most of the nation’s minority students were served by school districts with enrollments of 
10,000 or more. 

• Each year from 1987-88 to 1990-9 1 , the concentration of black students in special 
education schools, vocational education schools, and alternative education schools was 
greater than in regular schools; the concentrations of white and Asian students were lower 
in these schools. 

» A district’s racial composition (i.e., the proportion of minority students) was strongly 
associated with its socioeconomic status. The proportion of white non-Hispanic students 
was highest in the most affluent districts and was lowest in the poorest districts. 

How have school districts responded to changes in racial-ethnic composition? 

There is substantial evidence that education outcomes are related to the racial composition of 
classrooms and schools (Coleman et al. 1966; Mahard and Crain 1983), Many desegregation 
programs have been developed and implemented to ensure equal education opportunities for all 
races and ethnic groups. As previously noted, the period from 1987-88 to 1990-91 was 
characterized by substantial changes in the overall racial-ethnic composition of the school 
population. In order to investigate the net result of these changes and of districts’ responses to 
them, it is necessary to employ indicators of within-district racial balance. These indicators — the 
index of racial imbalance and the index of minority exposure — are intended to show how white 
and minority students are distributed among the schools in a district. These indices provide 
indicators of the impacts of school districts’ pupil assignment practices, showing how evenly 
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white non-Hispanic students are spread amongst the districts’ schools and whether these 
practices resulted in schools becoming more or less racially balanced. 

• Both indicators provided slight evidence of desegregation improvements from 1987-88 to 
1990-91. 

® To achieve perfect racial balance in the typical urban school district (in 1990-91), over 
one-quarter of the miriority students would have had to be reassigned to other schools in 
th<- district. 

• The typical minority student in a large city school attended a school in which only about 
one-quarter (26 percent) of the students were white. 

» The districts with the most racially im.balanced schools v/ere those with the highest 
overall proportions of minority student,s in 1987-88 Improvements in these districts’ 
racial balance from 1987-88 to 1990-91 were minimal, at best. 

• The proportion of white students in the typical minority student’s class — the minority 
exposure index — was highest in the most affluent school districts. However, the 
proportion of white students in the typical minority student’s school decreased the most 
(that is, became much smaller) in the most affluent districts from 1987-88 to 1990-91. 

How have student/teacher ratios changed? 

Some believe that small(er) class sizes are generally better than larger class sizes because 
more individualized attention can be given to each student (Finn and Achilles 1990, Slavin 1989; 
Glass and Smith 1979).‘ In order to determine whether class sizes were decreasing in the 
nation s public schools, and to determine the types of districts realizing these changes, 
student/teacher ratios in different types of school districts were compared over time. Although 
class size and student/teacher ratios are not identical, student/teacher ratios are generally believed 
to be highly associated with class size. These comparisons are also informative about changes in 
resource distribution policies and practices, both over time and as a function of district 
characteristics. A decline in student/teacher ratios of 5 percent from 1986-87 to 1990-91 was 
noted, supporting the belief that cla.ss sizes have declined over this period. 

• Student/teacher ratios were associated with certain district characteristics. For example, 
they were lowest in the smallest districts, in rural districts, and in the most affluent 
districts. 

• Student/teacher ratios were highest in districts with the highest proportion of minori'.ies. 
This was true even . .'■•^n otlier district characteristics were controlled through use of 
multivariate analytic techniques. 



^ For a contrasting opinion, see Tomlinson. T. (1988), Class Sice and Public Policy: Politics and Panaceas. 

U.S. Department of Education. Office of Educational Research and Improvement. PIP 88-838. 
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• Within districts, student/teacher ratios were also a characteristic of the type of school that 
a student attended. Higl^ student/teacher ratios were characteristic of: 

> elementary schools (in contrast to middle grade schools and secondary schools), 

► larger high schools (rather than smaller high schools); and 
* regular high schools (rather than specialized high schools). 

Conclusion 

Although the Common Core of Data does not provide answers to complicated policy 
questions, it does provide a background for formulating policy research questions and for 
designing studies to find out how particular interventions have worked in the context of the ever- 
changing schools and students in America. In one form or another, CCD data have been 
summarized in previous reports; however, these reports have not been used to examine in detail 
how our nation’s schools have changed over a 5-year period. This period can also serve as a 
benchmark against which the magnitude of future changes can be compared. 

CCD data cannot be used to address the question “Why?” However, by demonsuating the 
presence of significant changes and by identifying where these changes are occurring, 
policymakers and practitioners can better target their efforts. Researchers can develop specific 
hypotheses and can be much more sharply focused when addressing key research issues. 
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Overview 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) Surveys are annua! data collection efforts sponsored by 
the U S. Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). In 
adminisiejing these surveys, NCES provides State Coordinators with a common set t f definitions 
for all of the informational items beins; requested. In this fashion, comparable and 
comprehensive information on ail public elementary and secondaiy schools, local education 
agencies (LEAs), and state education agencies (SEAs) can be provided. 

The types of data reported in these surveys include the following: 

• Genera! directory information, such as names, addresses, and telephoriC numbers. 

• Basic demographic information, such as the numbers of students, by grade, race-ethnicity, 
and overall; numbers and types of high .school completers; numbeis of teachers; and 
percentages of .students who are eligible for p.irticipation in the free or reduced-price 
lunch program. 

• In a separate component, not covered in this report, fiscal data, such as revenues and 
expenditures, aie aggregated at the state level. 

I nis report focuses on the last half of the 1980s — including the 5 school years from 1986-87 
through ld90-91 — a period in which demographic changes in the American youth population 
interacted w ith changing concerns and expectations for the effectiveness of public schools in 
America. Demographically, a major change during this period was a reversal of a decade-long 
decrease in the number of children in the nation’s schools. The smallest cohort in many years, 
the birth cohort of 1975, passed through the .school system and was followed by larger cohorts. 
Thus, local, state, and federal policies responsive to decreasing school populations in the early 
1980s had to be superseded by policies responsive to an increasing population. For individual 
schools and districts, these policies relate to opening and closing schools and changing from 
reductions in the teaching force to expansions to match increasing numbers of students. State 
education agencies were faced with considerations of consolidating districi.*, where population'’ 
fell and creating new districts where populations rose. 

Local districts juggled the grade-level spans of their schools lo match both changing 
percentages of younger and older students a.'id changing views on the appropriateness of separate 
schools for children at various stages of pre adolescence and adolc.sccnce. Competing factors 
affected school board decisions to create junior high schools or middle schools and which grades 
to include in these schools. 

This was also a period of continuing ethnic shifts in the American population, e.specially with 
a growing Hispanic population, as well as a period of continuing attempts to promote racial 
desegregation in schools with federal initiu'ive'. :'m:h as the Magnet .Schools Assi.stance Program. 
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Movements continued between regions of the country and between types of communities, w ith 
the result that effective policies in one community might be inappropriate in another. 

This period also started with great concern about declining test scores and graduution rates 
and an erosion of expectations for what skills and achievements high school graduation should 
imply (for example. Alexander and James’ A Nation at Risk, 1983). This concern was 
heightened by projections that the nation’s supply of qualified teachers would become inadequate 
to deal with the demands of the 1990s (Good and Hinkel 1983: Darling-Hammond 1984). At the 
same time, there was growing awareness of challenges that many children face and the need to 
provide special, individualized (but mainstreamed when possible) education programs for these 
children. 

Sasea on the combination of 5 years of objective data on virtually all of the nation’s public 
schools, this descriptive report provides a basic picture of tl.e public education system’s response 
to these changing demographic and political factors. It provides a baseline and historical 
background for those who would evaluate trends in American public schools in the 1990s. While 
the CCD does not provide answers to complicated policy questions, it does provide a background 
for formulating policy research questions and for designing studies to find out how particular 
interventions have worked in the context of the ever-changing schools and students in America. 

In providing this descriptive background, the authors have found it necessary to go beyond 
simple crosstabulations to avoid misleading conclusions. In some cases, widely recognized 
derived statistics, such as a racial imbalance index, are used, and in other cases, breakdowns of 
statistics by different groupings of school districts are supplemented by tables that separate 
effects that are correlated in the population. For example, small schools and rural schools tend in 
many cases to be the same schools, and finding that small and rural schools have lower 
student/teacher ratios does not indicate which is the critica.1 factor — school size or community 
type. By adding tables that show the effect of each of these, holding the other constant, one can 
find that school size, not community type, is the major correlate of student/teacher ratios, 

The 1986-87 to 1990-9 1 data series were employed to examine changes in the nation’s public 
education system through both time-series analyses (which compare the population of schools in 
one year to the population of schools in another year) and longitudinal analyses (which display 
the number of schools that make particular changes from one year to another over the 5-year 
period).' Time-series analyses permit assessment of overall changes in the picture of American 
schools, but comparisons must be interpreted cautiously, noting that a slightly different set of 
schools and districts are included each year. Longitudinal analyses, which ' jk at the same 
school repeatedly, permit identification of the schools and districts that have undergone the 
greatest changes. Both types of information can prove invaluable for policymakers, practitioners, 
and researchers. 



' Mosi analyses in this report are for the 1987-88 to 1990-91 period rather than the 1986-87 to 1990-9 i period. 
Analyses in which the proportion of minority students (in a district or school) were employed as a descriptive factor 
were restricted to the shorter period. This was due to the fact that racial-ethnic data were not incorporated into the 
CCD until 1987-88. 
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In one form or another, CCD data have been sununarized in previous reports. However, 
these data have not been used to examine in detail how our nation’s schools have changed over a 
5-year period. This report presents policy-relevant information about how the nation’s education 
system has changed from 1986-87 to 1990-91, to address the following questions: 

• How has the population served by public schools changed in size, and how have 
school districts responded to the changes? 

• How' have the grade structure and the pro£,ram specialization of public schools 
changed in response to changing needs? 

• How has the population served by schools changed in race-ethnicity? 

• How has the racial distribution of students w'ithin school districts changed? 

• How have student/teacher ratios changed? 

The sizes of changes from 1986-87 to 1990-9 1 and the types of schools and districts in which 
change was the greatest are identified and described. 

Data Sources and Procedures 

The major source of data used to address the above questions was the school and agency files 
contained on the CD-ROM, CCD, Common Core of Data. 1 986/87 - 1991/92, developed by 
CTMG Publishers for the National Center for Education Statistics, Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. Information about socioeconomic 
status (SES) was abstracted from the 1990 data collected by the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
mapped by school district, as provided on the CD-ROM, School District Data Book Version 1.0. 
June 1994. The resulting data set permits comparisons of schools and districts with respect to a 
full set of student, district, and community characteristics. Data sources and procedures are 
described in more detail in Appendix A. 

Two types of procedures were used to analyze these data: 

• Comparisons of the measures of interest in schools, districts, and communities with 
specific characteristics 

• Comparisons of these measures holding other factors constant 

The first approa''h is pre.sented in the form of cross-tabulations of simple descriptive 
statistics. For example, the proportion of Native American, Asian/Pacific Island, Hispanic, black 
non-Hispanic, and white non-H’spanic children in schools and districts of different sizes are 
presented on a year-by-yeai basis. This allows for comparison between schools and districts of 
different sizes and permits identification of how different kinds of districts and schools have 
changed over time. 
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The second approach shows the impact of each individual district (or school) factor on the 
dependent measure being discussed (such as student/teacher ratios or racial balance measure^') in 
districts (or schools) that are similar on other factois. This type of multivariate analysis indicates 
how simple two-way relationships between variables (e.g., student/teacher ratios and district 
metropolitan status) can be better explained by taking other factors into account (e.g., district 
size). The utility of the multivariate analyses for providing a more complete understanding of the 
'inc relationships among the variab'es presented in this report is illustrated in table 5.9. This 
table shows the differing results tliat can be obtained through the use of simple bivariate and 
multivsuiate analyses: Although the bivariate results in this table, displayed in the column labeled 
“student/teacher ratio (1987-88),” show a positive relationship between student/teacher ratios and 
metropolitan status, the multivariate data, displayed in the column labeled “equated mean ratio 
(1987-88),” show a different relationship between these variables. This is due to the fact that 
although the bivariate results combine both direct and indirect relationships between these two 
variables, the multivariate analyses remove the indirect relationships that are due to mutual 
correlations with other factors by taking simultaneously into account the effects of a number of 
variables believed to be relevant to variations in student/teacher ratios. Thus, while the bivariate 
analysis suggests a simple positive relationship between these two variables, the multivariate 
analysis indicates that this result is really an artifact of the relationship between district size, the 
percentage of minority students, the percentage of students in poverty, and district urbanicity. 

The multivariate analysis shows that when the relationship between all of these related variables 
and student/teacher ratios are considered simultaneously, districts in urban/central cities have the 
lowest student/teacher ratios rather than the highest. 

In most cases, the data presented in this report are weighted by the number of students in the 
reporting entity. For example, table 3. 1 indicates that 69.3 percent of public school students in 
regular disuSets in 1987/88 were white non-Hispanic. Since this result is weigntea by the 
number of students, it means that 69.3 percent of the total .student enrollment in these types of 
districts were white. Adding up the proportions of white students in each district and dividing by 
the number of districts would produce a different result. In some cases, there are reasons for 
presenting data weighted at the district level. For example, racial imbalance measures are a 
characteristic of a district — of interest is how this measure has changed for the average district, 
irrespective of the district’s enrollment. These tables are clearly indicated in the report. 

Types of districts studied. Policymakers, practitioners, and researchers recognize a 
tremendous heterogeneity between different schools and districts within the United States. The 
problems and characteristics of schools and districts outside of the SO states and the District of 
Columbia further increase this diversity. Since the demographic composition, governance 
structures, and student populations of these education systems is quite different from those of the 
50 states and D.C., they were excluded from analyses.^ 



^ Many of the issues being addressed are also of lesser relevance in the noncontinental commonwealths and trust 
territories (e.g., desegregation trends in Guam and Puerto Rico). Since the inclusion of noncontinental commonwealths 
and bust territories could skew results, schools and districts outside of the SO stales and the District of Columbia were 
excluded. 
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In nearly all cases, analyses were also restricted to what are commonly called “regular” 
school districts. Disti'icts that are administrative centers, regional education service agencies, or 
state or federally operated institutions serving special needs populations were excluded from 
analyses. “Regular” districts comprised 92 percent of all school districts and served 99 percent 
of the public school student population. It was felt that the inclusion of other than regular school 
districts might skew results. 

District and community variables. The district variables included in this report are the 
enrollment of the districts, the teachers, and the types of students they enroll. These student 
variables include the percentages of children who live in poverty (an indicator of district SES) 
and the percentages of children who are minority. Tlie community measure employed is the type 
(metro status) of the community in wliich the disoict is located (i.e., urban, suburban, or rural). 
More detailed descriptions of tlie variables, and other terms used in this report, are included in 
Appendix A. 

Types of schools studied. All schools in regular school districts were included in these 
analyses, including regular schools, special education schools, vocational education schools, and 
alternative education schools. (Magnet schools and specialty schools were included if they were 
in regular school districts. However, they might have been classified as alternative, regular, or 
vocational schools, depending on their theme, their instructional approach, and the judgment of 
the person responsible for classifying schools.) Results are generalizabie to the universe of 
public schools in districts that were classified as regular school districts and to the students 
attending these schools. 

School and community variables. The variables used to categorize schools, and that are 
used as controls in the multivariate analyses included in this report, are school enrollment; grade 
range; school type (regular, special education, vocational education, or alternative education); 
and the percentage of ntinority children. The community measure employed is the type (locale) 
of the community in which the school is located (Le., large city, mid-size city, urban fringe of 
large city, urban fringe of mid-size city, large town, small town, and rural). Detailed descriptions 
of these variables, and other terms used in this report, are also included in Apfiendix A. 

Organization of This Report 

This report presents findings in five sections, based on the major questions listed in the 
introduction. The background descriptive information presented in etu:h section raises many 
questions that are beyond the scope of the Common Core of Data to answer in itself, and some of 
these questions are included at the end of each section. Tables containing supplementary 
analyses and elaborations of the methodologies employed are presented in Appendix B. 




1 How Did Public School District Enrollments Change 
From 1986-87 to 1990-91? 



Overview 

Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in America increased from about 25 
million students in 1929-30 to a high point of 46 million in 1971-72, before decreasing to slightly 
fewer than 40 million in the mid-1980s. During the same interv-al, the number of school districts 
in the country decreased dramatically from 127,531 in 1931-32 (U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 1966) to 71,094 in 1951-52; 17,995 in 1971-72; and 17,051 in 1986-87 
(National Center for Education Statistics 1978, 1993). Over the greatest part of the 20th century, 
the number of public school districts has declined, independent of rises and falls in enrollment. 
Has this tendency for consolidation continued in the last half of the 1980s? As Chambers (1981) 
points out, the increased costs of bureaucratization can outweigh savings associated with 
economies of scale. Certain districts (such as the City of Cliicago School District and the Los 
Angeles Unified School District) are considering or have implemented major restructuring; 
decentralizing control and possibly splitting into several new school districts. To l-»egin to study 
school district policy in the latter half of the 1980s, it is necessary to know where enrollments 
have risen and fallen and where numbers of school districts have increased and decreased. 

Public elementary and secondary schools in the United States are governed, for the most part, 
by elected school boards; each board presides over a local school district, or to use the official 
term, “Local Education Agency” (LEA).^ A laige percentage of decisions affecting schools are 
generally made at the district level, such as teacher hiring and promotion, curriculum materials 
acquisition, scheduling, and capital expenditures. The district is the major administrative unit 
reporting information for the CCD, aggregating data from the schools it manages. The CCD 
includes a small number of districts as administrative units that have no directly associated 
schools. However, in the tables in this report, data are limited to regular school districts (i.e.. 
state-operated and federally operated districts serving special needs populations, regional 
education service agencies, and administrative districts were excluded). 

Summary of Findings 

• From 1986-87 to 1990-91, the number of students enrolled in regular public school 
dLtricts increased by more than one million (about 3 percent). 

• Over the same time period, the number of regular school districts in the country 
continued to decline at a slow rate. 

• In 1990-91, over half of the regular school districts in the nation served fewer than 1,000 
students. Only 7 percent of the students in the United States were enrolled in these small 
districts. 



^ The term "district” will be used in place of "Local Education Agency (LEA)" in this report. 
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• From 1986-87 to 1 990-91, the number of students in predominantly (at least 80 percent) 
white non-Hispanic school districts decreased; the number and proportion of students in 
other districts increased. By 1990-91, three-fifths of the minority public school students 
in the country were in districts that were predominantly (at least 50 percent) minority. 

* The most common type of change in a district's grade structure (from year to year) is the 
addition of prekindergarten classes, followed by the elimination of prekindergarten 
classes. 



® Changes in grade structure that did not involve the addition or deletion of 

prekindergarten classes were a function of district size. Most changes occurred in the 
smallest districts; no changes occurred in the largest districts. 

Detailed Description of Findings 

Changes in numbers of public school districts and in numbers of students. In 1990-91 , 
America had 40,894,656 elementary and secondary students in 15,358 regular school districts (an 
average of 2,663 students per district).'* Most public school districts served children in grades 
kindergarten through 12 as shown in table 1.1, although there were also many separate 
elementary and secondary school districts. As shown in this ^able, data on grade span were not 
available in the Common Core of Data for all regular school districts during this period, 
sometimes because all of their schools were reported as “ungraded”; and some districts (e g., 
ranch schools) reported no student enrollment in some years. In view of the possibility tliac 
reductions in numbers of school districts might represent consolidations (for example, of 
elementary and secondary districts to create unified districts), it is of interest that the numbers of 
elementary, secondary, and unified school districts serving all grades declined during the last half 
of the 1980s. 



Table 1.1 — Number of regular districts serving students at different grade levels; 1986-87 to 1990-91 

Grade Levels Served 

Number of 





Districts 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Unified 


Unknown 


No Students 


1986-87 


15,713 


3,738 


650 


10,991 


117 


217 


I987-88 


15,577 


3,728 


628 


10,778 


168 


275 


1988-89 


15.376 


3,709 


609 


10,719 


144 


195 


1989-90 


15,367 


3,687 


604 


10,726 


118 


232 


1990-91 


15,358 


3,653 


592 


10,672 


71 


370 



SOURCE; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 



^ In addition to the 15,358 regular school distiicls (NCES types 1 and 2), there were 1 ,336 other administrative 
units classified as districts in the Common Core of Data in 1990-91, with a total enrollment of 490.786. 
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Enrollment sizes vary widely between school districts. shown in table 1.2, over half of 
the districts in 1990-91 (53.8 percent) had fewer than 1,000 students each, while only about one- 
tenth (10.5 percent) had more than 5,000 students. On the other hand, as shown in table 1.3, 
those small districts (with fewer than 1,(XX) students each) only enrolled about 7 percent of the 
nation’s students in 1990-91, while the large districts (with more than 5,000 students each) 
enrolled nearly two-thirds (62.3 percent) of the students. This wide variation in the enrollment 
size of school districts is primarily a result of the variation in population density tliroughout the 
nation; however, it has implications for the kinds of general resources that can be made available 
to teachers and the kinds of procedures that must be implemented to manage the teaching 
process. Therefore, trends in the sizes of districts, as well as trends in the overall numbc of 
studetits, are of interest. 



A comparison of the numbers of students and districts from 1987-88 to 1990-9 i shows that 
while the number of students rose by 3 percent over this period, the number of regular school 
districts fell by about 1.4 percent.* The decline in the number of school districts continued the 
long-term trend, which had been interrupted in the early 1980s.'’ The increase in total enrollment 
from 1987-88 to 1990-91 represents acontinuation of the longer-term trend of increasing school 
enrollment, after the 15-year interruption between 1971 and 1986. 



Tabie 1.2 — Percentages of ."egular districts in different size caie^^ orics; 198 6*87 to 199€»91 





Number rf 
Dislncts 


0. 

999 


Size 

1.000- 

4.999 


5.000 • 
9.999 


10,000 
arid over 


1986-87 


15,713 


55.0 


34.9 


6.1 


4.0 


1987-88 


15.577 


54.8 


35.1 


6.0 


4.1 


1988-89 


15.376 


54.4 


35.4 


6.0 


4.2 


1989-90 


15.367 


539 


35.8 


6.0 


4.3 


1990-91 


15,358 


53,8 


35.7 


6.1 


4.4 



NOTE; Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education^ National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 



Over the period from 1986-87 to 1990-91, the decrease in the number of disu-icts was almost 
entirely among small districts. As shown in table 1 .2, the percentage of regular districts that had 
fewer than 1,000 students fell by more than 1 percent, which translates into a drop of about 270 
small districts. Although some districts may have discontinued operation because of a lack of 
students in the geographic area they served, others eit’ner increased in size and were reclassified 



* This report focuses on regular school districts. The Common Core of Data also collects information on 
administrative units that overlap regular school districts. 

^ The total number of operating school districts fell from 16,768 in 1971-72 to 15,538 in 1981-82, so there was a 
small increase in the number of districts during the first half of the 1980s. SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. 

( 1983). The Condition of Education: 1983 Edition. Washington, D.C.: National Center for ^ucation Statistics, 
table 1.8). 
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into a larger size category or, more commonly, were consolidated or combined with another 
district to create a larger new or continuing district. 



Consolidation, as well as population growth in denser areas, led to an increase in the number 
of districts that had 10,000 students or more. The figures in table 1.2 indicate an increase of 46 
between 1986-87 and 1990-91 in the number of these very large districts (from 633 to 679), 
which represents a 7 percent increase. As shown in table 1 .3, this was matched by a 6 percent 
increase in the number of students in districts with 10,000 or more students. It is not the case 
that enrollment increased by 6 percent in each of these districts, but rather that enrollment 
increased by a (small) amount sufficient to place 46 additional distriefs in this category. 

Tabit 1.3 — Pe rc entage s of students in regula r dist r icts, by dis trict siEc: 1986-87 to 1990-91 



Size 





Number of 
Studenis 


0- 

999 


KOOO- 

4.999 


5,000- 

9.999 


10.000 
and over 


1986-87 


39.590,731 


7,4 


31.7 


16.6 


45.3 


1987-88 


39.657.272 


7.4 


31.4 


16.4 


44.7 


1988-89 


39.785,034 


7.4 


311 


16.1 


45.4 


1989-90 


40.241.704 


7.3 


31.1 


16.0 


45.7 


1990-91 


40.894,656 


7.1 


30.6 


15.9 


46.4 



NOTE: Toials may noi add to 100 per’em due to rounding error 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990 91 

District metropolitan status. School districts are associated with particular geographic 
areas, many with boundaries coinciding roughly or exactly with city boundaries. However, some 
cities have several districts within their boundaries, and many districts in rural areas span wide, 
often sparsely populated areas. Are increases in enrollment primarily found in urban districts, 
suburban districts, or non-MSA districts? Are consolidations of districts more frequent in non- 
MSA districts than in urban or suburban districts? The first question is addressed in tables 1 .4 
and 1 .5, which show the distribution of urban, suburban, and rural districts. Large school 
districts tend to be in central cities. Roughly one-quarter of the nation’s students are in the 3.8 
percent of the nation’s school districts that are in central cities; almost one-half of the students 
are in the 36 percent of districts that are in other cities and metropolitan areas; and the final 
quarter are in the 60 percent of districts that are in .small towns or rural areas. 



Very little change in the relative percentages of districts in urban, suburban, or rural settings 
occurred between 1987-88 and 1990-91, suggesting that consolidations were not specific to a 
particular setting. As noted above, most districts that consolidated were small; however, the 
small districts that consolidated were not, as might have been conjectured, primarily in small 
towns and rural aieas. 
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Table 1.4 — Percentages of regular districts with different metropolitan status: 1987-88 to 1990-91 





Number of 
Dislricis 


Urban/ 
central cities 


Metropolitan status 
Suburban/ 
meriopolitan 


Rural 

(non-MSA) 


1987-88 


15,577 


3.8 


36.4 


59.8 


1988-89 


15.376 


3.8 


36.3 


59.9 


1989-90 


15,367 


3.8 


36.2 


60.0 


1990-91 


15,358 


3.9 


36.3 


599 



NOTE; Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 



SOURCE: U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990.91 



Table 1.5 — Percentages of students and average enrollment size in regular districts, by metropolitan status: 
1987-88 to 1990-91 



Metropolitan status 

Urtany Suburban/ Rural 

central cities. metro polnan (non-MSA) 

Number of 





SludenU 


Percent 


Size 


Percent 


Size 


Percent 


Size 


1987-88 


39.657,272 


27.3 


18,180 


46.8 


3,278 


25.8 


1,100 


1988-89 


39.785.034 


27.3 


18.531 


46.9 


3.342 


25 9 


1,117 


1989-90 


40,241,704 


27.1 


18.612 


47.1 


3,410 


25,9 


1,128 


1990-91 


40,894,656 


27.0 


18,574 


47.4 


3,479 


25.6 


1,138 



NOTE: Totals may noi add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: U S. Depanmem of Education. National Center for Fxiucation Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 



The growth in enrollment between 1987-88 and 1990-91, as shown in table 1.5, was 
primarily in suburban-metropolitan areas. Based on the percentages in table 1.5, the enrollment 
in these districts increased by about 800,000 over these 3 years, compared to about 200,000 each 
in central cities and rural-small town areas. The average enrollment in a school district in the 
suburban category rose from 3,278 in 1987-88 to 3,479 in 1990-91 (a 6 percent increase). In 
contrast, the average enrollment in central city (2 percent) and rural-small town districts (3 
percent) grew little during this period. During this time, districts in the suburban areas, more 
than others, were dealing with growing enrollments and the space and staff allocation problems 
created as a result. 
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Racial-ethnic composition. Slightly more than 30 percent of students in public elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States are members of minority groups (see table 3.1). 

These students are not distributed uniformly across districts, however. As shown in table 1 .6,’ 
roughly half of the districts had fewer than 5 percent minority students in 1 990-9 1 , and nearly 1 0 
percent had 50 percent or more minority students. The combined percentages in these extreme 
categories increased during the 1987-88 to 1990-91 period from 57.4 percent to 60.9 percent. 
Thus, whatever the progress in within-district desegregation during this period, the gap between 
disuicts may have widened slightly. 

Table 1.6 — Percentages of regular districts in different racial-ethnic composition categories; 1987-88 to 



1990-91 





Number of Districts 
in Analysis 




Percent Minority 




o 

A 


5% - < 20% 


20% - < 50% 


and over 


1987-88 


15.152 


48.5 


27.8 


14.7 


8.9 


1988-89 


15,066 


47.3 


28.6 


15.1 


9.1 


1989-90 


15,049 


48.6 


27.3 


14.8 


9.3 


1991T9I 


14,969 


51.3 


23.9 


15.2 


9.6 



NOTE Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding enor. 

SOl’RCE; U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Dat.i Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 



On the other hand, the resu*ts in table 1 .6 do not account for differences in district size — they 
give equal weight to large and small distiicts. A more important question concerns the number 
of students attending schools in districts with the highest and lowest concentrations of minority 
students (table 1.7). Students were roughly evenly split across the four levels of minority 
percentage defined in tables 1.6 and 1.7. However, the same was not tnje of minority 
students — most were in districts in which white non-Hispanic students were minority enrollment. 
In fact, three-fifths of minority regular public school students in America were in districts in 
which 50 percent or more of the students were minorities. This imbalarxe is discussed in greater 
detail in chapter 3. 



^ The numbers of students and districts included in the analysis for these and other tables differ from the total 
nun'bcT of districts because some variables were undefntd. Tor example, in the case of tables 1 .5 and I 6. the 
^>CTCCTW minority was undcfifiablc for districts with no students. 
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Table 1.7— Percentages of students, and of minority students, in regular districts, by district minority 
concentrations: 1987-88 to 1990-91 



Percent Minority in Districts 

Number of Students 





in Analysis 


0%-<5% 


5% - < 20% 


20% - < 50% 


50% and over 


All students 


1987-88 


39,645,526 


22.8 


26.8 


24.8 


25.6 


1988-89 


39,774,504 


2U6 


27.0 


25.5 


26.0 


1989-90 


40,231,972 


22.0 


26.3 


25.6 


26.2 


1990-91 


40,889,306 


22.0 


25.1 


26.0 


26.9 


Minority students 


1987-88 


12.117,820 


1.7 


9,7 


27.0 


61 6 


1988-89 


12,345,411 


1.6 


9.5 


27.2 


61.6 


1989-90 


12,654,210 


1.6 


9.4 


27.3 


61.7 


1990-91 


13.115,468 


1.5 


9.8 


27.2 


62.5 



NOTE: Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 



Socioeconomic status (percentage of school-age children in poverty: 1990). The 
prevalence of poverty in a school district can be measLred by the percentage of children who are 
reported as eligible for participation in the federal free or reduced-price school lunch program. 
The distribution of poverty between districts is shown in table 1.8, which indicates very little 
change in the relative number of districts in which poverty was prevalent between 1986-87 and 
1990-91 



Tabic 1.8 — Percentages of regular districts in difTerent SES (percentage of population in poverty) 
categories: 1986-87 to 1990«91* 



Percentage of School-Age Children in Poverty; 1990 
Number of Districts 





in Analysis 


0% - < 5% 


5% -<15% 


15% -<25% 


25% and over 


1986-87 


15,266 


11.4 


38.7 


29.2 


20,7 


1987-88 


15.232 


11.41 


38.7 


29.! 


20.8 


1988-89 


15.272 


11.4 


38.7 


29 1 


20 8 


1989-90 


15,367 


11.4 


38.7 


29.2 


20-7 


1990-91 


15.234 


11.4 


38.6 


l'V.2 


2iJ.c. 



9iw: 



^ Only distncis for which SES data were available are included in these analyses. 

NOTE; Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Sutistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 Jo 
1990-91 . U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schoc! Data Book Version l 0, June 1^4 
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During this 5-year period, student enrollntents reached their lowest point during the 1987-88 
school year, and increased by 1 .2 million by 1990-91 . However, as can be inferred from table 
1 .9, which shows the percentages of students in districts with varying degrees of poverty, this 
increase in the numbers of students was almost entirely found in districts with less than 25 
percent of students eligible for the free or reduced-price school lunch program. Districts having 
between 5 and 1 5 percent of the students eligible were the districts in which the greatest 
enrollment increases occurred. 

Table 1.9 — Percentages of students in regular districts, by district SES (percentage of population in 



poverty); 1986-87 to 1990-91* 





Number of Students 
in Analysis 


Percentage of School-Age Children in Poverty: 1990 


0% - < 5% 


5%-< 15% 


15% -<25% 


25% and over 


1986-87 


39.590.731 


10.6 


34.4 


27.5 


27.5 


1987-88 


39.497.467 


10.7 


34.4 


27.5 


27.4 


1988-89 


39.741,340 


10.8 


34.5 


27.6 


27.1 


1989-90 


40,241,704 


10.8 


34.8 


27.7 


26.8 


1990-91 


40,882,320 


10.9 


34.9 


27.7 


26.6 



^ Only districts for which SES data were available are included in these analyses. 



NOTE: Totals may not add to 1(X) percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. School Data Book Version 1.0, June 1994 



Trends in grade structures of school districts. School districts serve different grades, but 
they generally serve the same grades from year to year even though they may change the 
distributions of grades among schools to accommodate changing birth rates and in- and out- 
migration. An examination of the Common Core of Data from 1987-88 to 1990-91 indicates that 
the most frequent grade-level changes at the school-district level occurred in the addition of 
prekindergarten classes. As shown in table 1.10, over 3 percent of districts added 
prekindergarten from 1987-88 to 1988-89. In each of the following 2 years, the percentage 
increased, and by 1990-91, more than 6 percent of school districts added prekindergarten.* 

The grade span of a district is defined in CCD as the range from the lowest to the highest 
grade in which students are enrolled in a school in the district. It might be asked whether these 
changes in grade span merely reflected changing enrollments in small districts — for example, in 
some years, there were 4- or 5-year-olds in the district, and in other years, there were not. To 
address this question, percentages excluding districts with fewer than 100 students are also 
shown in table 1.10. The addition of prekindergarten appears to be as frequent in larger districts 
as in the very smallest districts. 



* It should be noted that CCD data for 1986-87 included substantially more districts reported as serving 
orekindergarten. Those data are not included in the table because of concern over their validity. Also, it should be 
.lOted that in a small number of districts for s?me years the reported low grade and high grade were “(X) ' Those 
disuicts are counted as "no change" in these analyses. 
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Changes in Enrollment 



The addition of prekindergarten to the scope of public elementary and secondary school- 
district responsibility was not a consistent trend during the late 1980s, however. In each of the 3 
years shown in table 1.10, about 3 percent of the districts reported that they discontinued 
responsibility for prekindergarten. 



The next most frequent gi*ade-span change involved kindergarten. However, as shown in 
table 1.11, unlike the prekindergarten changes, the additions and deletions of kindergarten were 
limited mainly to small school districts (those with fewer than 1,000 students). Between 1 and 2 
percent of the small districts added kindergarten each year, and roughly the same number 
dropped kindergarten. By comparing the numbers of districts adding or deleting kindergarten 
with the numbers of students in those districts (fewer than 1 percent of all students in small 
districts), one can infer that the schools that made these changes tended to b.t among the smallest 
in the small districts (table 1.12). That is, many of the changes in offering kindergarten may have 
been made in response to the number of 5-year olds in the community. Finally, except in small 
districts, there were very few other changes in grade span, such as changes that would occur if an 
elementary and secondary district combined to create a unified district. 

Table 1.10 — Percentages of districts and students in districts that made grade-span changes: 1987-88 to 



1990-91 











Grade-Span Chanse 








Number of Cases 
in Analysis 


Added 

KG 


Added 

preKG 


Deleted 

KG 


Deleted 

prcKG 


No 

Change 


Other 

Change 


Total 

Percentages of districts 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


15,334 


1.1 


3.5 


0.9 


2.9 


88.9 


2.8 


1988-8910 1989-90 


15.272 


1.1 


5.4 


0.9 


2.4 


87.5 


2.6 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


15,234 


0.9 


6.8 


0.8 


3.1 


85.8 


2.6 


Percentages of students 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


39,954,000 


0.2 


3.6 


0 1 


2.2 


93.9 


0.2 


1988-8910 1989-90 


39,740,000 


0.1 


7.0 


0.0 


1.6 


91.0 


0.2 


1989-90 to 1990-9 i 40,210,000 

Excluding districts with fewer than 100 students 


O.I 


6.5 


0.1 


4.1 


88.9 


0.2 


Percentages of students 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


13,456 


0.4 


3.8 


0.2 


3.1 


91.9 


0.7 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


13,451 


0.3 


6.0 


0.1 


2.6 


90.2 


0.7 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


13,409 


0.2 


7.5 


0.2 


3.4 


88.1 


0.8 


Percentages of students 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


39,947,000 


0.2 


3.6 


0.0 


2.2 


93.9 


0.2 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


39.680,000 


0.1 


7.0 


0.0 


1.6 


91.0 


0.2 


1989-9010 1990-91 


40,150,000 


0.1 


6.5 


0.1 


4.2 


88.9 


0.2 



NOTE: Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Sutistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 




Changes in Enrollment 



Table Lll — Percentages of districts that made grade-span charges, by size; 1987-88 to 1990»91 











Grade-Span Change 








Number of Districts 
in Analysis 


Added 

KG 


Added 

prcKG 


Deleted 

KG 


Deleted 

preKG 


No 

Change 


Other 

Change 


Size 

0-999 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


8,326 


1.8 


3.3 


1.5 


3A 


85.0 


5.0 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


8,277 


1.8 


4.5 


1.7 


2.7 


84.8 


4.6 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


8.157 


1-5 


6.6 


13 


3.0 


83.0 


4.6 


UOOO- 4.999 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


5.437 


0.3 


3.6 


0.2 


2.4 


934 


0.3 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


5.421 


0.3 


6.2 


0.1 


2.1 


91.1 


0.2 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


5.493 


0.2 


7.0 


0.2 


3.1 


S9.2 


04 


5,000 - 9.999 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


936 


0.2 


3.5 


0.0 


1.8 


94.3 


0.1 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


923 


0.2 


6.9 


0.0 


2.3 


90.4 


0.2 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


924 


0.1 


7.9 


0.0 


3.3 


88.4 


0.3 


10.000 and over 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


635 


0.2 


4.6 


0.0 


2.7 


92.6 


0.0 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


651 


0.0 


10.0 


0.0 


1.4 


88.6 


0.0 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


660 


0.2 


6.5 


0.2 


4.7 


88.5 


0.0 



NOIE: Totals may not add to 100 petcent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: U S, Department of Education. National Center for Education Suitisiics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 
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Changes in Enrollment 



Tabic 1.12 — Percentages of students in di stricts that made grade -s ^a n s^: m^ 2mi ? Ai 











Grade-Span Change 








Students (Millions) 
in Analysis 


Added 

KG 


Added 

preKG 


Deleted 

KG 


fJeleied 

prcKG 


No 

Change 


Other 

Change 


Size 

0-999 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


2 91 


0.6 


3.8 


0.2 


3,9 


90,5 


l.l 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


2.92 


0.3 


5.8 


0.2 


3,1 


89.6 


1.0 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


2.90 


0.2 


8.0 


0.2 


3.6 


86.9 


l.l 


1,000 - 4,999 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


12.39 


0.2 


3.4 


0.2 


2.5 


93.5 


0.3 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


12.36 


0.3 


6.2 


0.1 


2 1 


91.0 


0.3 


1989-9010 1990-91 


12.51 


0.1 


7.3 


0.1 


3.0 


89.0 


0.3 


5,000 - 9,999 


1 987-88 to 1988-89 


6.50 


0.2 


3.6 


0.0 


1.7 


94.5 


0.1 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


6.40 


0.2 


7.0 


0.0 


2.? 


90.3 


0.2 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


6.41 


0.1 


8.1 


0.0 


3.4 


88.0 


0.4 


10,000 and over 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


17.74 


0.1 


3.6 


0.0 


1.9 


94.5 


0.0 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


18,05 


0.0 


7.7 


0.0 


0.8 


91.5 


0.0 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


18.39 


0.2 


5.2 


0 1 


5.3 


89.4 


0.0 



NOTE: Totals may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 



Questions for Further Research 

Examination of Common Core of Data results both longitudinally and as a time-series across 
the 5-year period from 1986-87 to 1990-9 1 reveals some clear patterns in American public 
education, and at the same time raise questions about the causes and the effects of changes that 
occurred over this period. 

In 1987-88, enrollment in American public elementary and secondary schools reached a 20- 
year low, and enrollments rose by 3 percent between 1987-88 and 1990-91 . At the same time, 
the numiier of school districts declined slightly, resulting in the rise in average enrollment in 
existing school districts. The growth in average em’ollment was largest iu suburban metropolitan 
school dirtricts — over 6 percent. This leads one to wonder: 

At what point will rising enrollments fill in the empty desks that resulted from 15 years of 
declining enrollment and bring into play pressures for building new schools and adding 
teachers ? 



Cfumges in Enrolimeni 



In terms of consolidation of school districts, the number of small districts continued to 
decline, and the number of very large districts increased. During this period, on? pattern of 
consolidation, combinations of separate elementary and secondary districts into unified districts, 
did not appear to be prevalent. In fact, the number of unified districts also declined. One is led 
to consider; 

Is there an ine vitable process of attrition of small districts as the needs for more 
sophisticated education equipment, materials, and communication technology increase ? 

In terms of demographics, the percentages of districts serving either fewer than 5 percent 
minorities or more than 50 percent minorities increased slightly between 1987*88 and 1990-9 1 . 
(Issues concerning trends in racial balance and interracial e.\posure are examined in chapter 3.) 

Is separation hctH’een white non-Hispanic students and minority students increasing, or is 
this trend merely a characteristic of school districts as an administrative reporting unit? 

Finally, in each year from 1987-88 to 1990-91, many school districts, large and small, either 
added or deleted prekindergarten. Because policies on including prekindergarten children in 
public schools remain variable, one wonders: 

Is this an artifact of reporting, or are many districts experimenting with the addition of 
prekindergarten programs to their public school systems? 

The fact that substantial numbers of districts appear to have deleted prekindergarten each year 
suggests that such experiments may not always have been successful. If so: 

What factors are related to choices to add prekindergarten and choices to retain it, once 
added? 
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2 How Has the Spedaiization of Schools, by Grade Levels 
and Program Type, Changed? 



Overview 

Although school districts constitute an important administrative unit, the most important 
organization of instruction occurs at the school level. School organization reflects many factors, 
including the following; 

• ages of the populations served 

• policy on separate middle grade schools for early adolescent students 

• policy on school size 

• policy on separate schools focusing on special education, vocational education, and other 
alternatives (i.e., magnet schools) 

• constraints on school size (e.g., existing buildings, capital budgets) 

Several current education reforms and models are concerned witlt specialization — ^that is, the 
delivery of services to particular groups of students based on commonalities of ages, interests, 
needs, and/or abilities. Certain outcomes of these reform efforts — changes in the numbers of 
students receiving special services or attending special schools, and changes in the numbers of 
special schools — can be directly determined by information available in the CCD Surveys. 
Similarly, the types of school districts that have undergone the greatest changes in these areas can 
be identified. 



Grade-Level Specialization 

As a reform, grade-level specialization is manifested through reform efforts such as the 
middle school movement. Its origins have been attributed to an earlier reform introduced in the 
early 1900s — the establishment of junior high schools — to prevent eighth-grade dropouts and to 
prepare students for the semiskilled occupations of the day. By 197 1 , 3 1 .4 percent of the 
nation’s public schools were junior high schools (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
V/elfare 1971). However, as early as the 1930s, junior high schools were criticized as a failed 
reform, and by the 1960s, a new wave of policy talk encouraged the development of schools 
more sensitive to the needs of early adolescents (especially sixth graders). These newer schools, 
called middle schools, recognized the fact that preadolescents were very different from 
adolescents, and these middle schools were intended to respond to the diversity of needs of 10- to 
14-year-olds (Cuban 1992). City school systems rapidly adopted this reform; the number of 
grades 5-8 and 6-8 schools rose from fewer than 1 1 before 1960 to 5,466 in 1987 (Alexander and 
McEwin 1989). 




Changes in School Specialization 



In spite of the belief that the increase in the prevalence of middle schools was catalyzed by an 
inability of junior high schools to serve the needs of early adolescents, both the typical junior 
high school (grades 7-9) and the typical middle schools (grades 5-8 and 6-8) serve populations 
that consist primarily or exclusively of early adolescents. There is no firm agreement about what 
grade ranges should be served by these separate middle grade schools.’ Building on the middle 
school principle of trying to meet the special needs of young adolescents, schools with grade 
ranges consisting primarily or exclusively of young adolescents (between the ages of 10 and IS) 
were identified. This enabled investigation of the proportions of young adolescents attending 
separate middle grade schools, distinct from either elementary schools or high schools, and of the 
prevalence and distribution of this type of school. For this report, schools whose lowest grade 
was fourth or higher and whose highest grade was seventh, eighth, or ninth are referred to as 
separate middle grade schools for early adolescents.” 

To develop an indicator of the amount of grade-level specialization, the proportions of 
students in specific grades that were attending these separate middle grade schools were 
determined. The place of enrollment of seventh graders was chosen as a reference point because 
in nearly every school district with separate middle grade schools, seventh graders attended those 
schools. Using this indicator, one can ask: How have the proportions of seventh graders 
attending schools that consist primarily or exclusively of young adolescents (and that do not 
serve older students or very young students) changed over time? In the school classification 
schema developed (see Appendix A, table 1 ), the seventh grade was included in over 98 percent 
of the schools categorized as separate middle grade schools in 1990-91 — ^more than any other 
grade. 

CCD data were analyzed to answer the following questions: 

• How has the number of separate middle grade schools, as well as the number and 
proportion of students enrolled in thep^ schools, changed over this time period? 

• How have the grade spans of separate middle grade schools changed over time? 

• What types of school districts are most likely to have separate middle grade schools? 



^ The National Middle Schools Association prefers to define middle schools on the basis of the school's 
educational philosophy. They maintain that middle schools are intended to serve young adolescents — that is. youth 
between the ages of 10-15 — and to support their healthy growth and development. Their criteria for determining 
whether a school serving seventh-ninth graders should be considered as a middle school are programmatic and 
philosophical rather than age-driven. SOURCE: National Middle Schools Association. (1995). What is a Middle 
Columbus, Ohio: Author. 

Our categorization of schools is intended only for reporting the prevalence of districts in which there are 
separate middle grade schools for early adolescent students. Both junior high schools (which are included in this 
category) and middle schools (as conceptualized by education reformers) represent grade-level specialization. 






Oianges in School Specialization 



* How prevalent are changes in schools’ grade structures? 

• In what kinds of districts are these changes most likely to occur? 

Methodology 

Schools were categorized as elementary, middle, secondary, or combined based on the grade 
range of students served. (See Appendix A for the classification schema.) Figure 2.1 identifies 
the criteria employed. For example, a school serving a low grade between 4 and 7 and serving a 
high grade between 7 and 9 would be considered a separate middle grade school. Using this 
definition, 15 percent of the nation’s schools in regular districts in 1990-91 were separate middle 
grade schools. 

Figure 2.1— Classiftcatioa of separate middle grade schools by grades served 
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Analyses concerned with other changes in the grade structure of schools within a district used 
a broad definition of change; Any change in the grade range of students served meant that the 
school had changed its grade span. This definition included both relatively minor changes, as 
from K-5 to K-6 as well as major restructuring, such as 7-9 becoming 7-12. To distinguish these 
types of changes, the term “grade-structure change” was developed to refer to any school that 
changed from one type (e.g., elementary, secondary, middle, or other) to another. 

Summary of Findings 

• The proportion of students attending separate middle grade schools for early adolescents 

continued to increase from 1986-87 to 1990-91. In 1986-87, only 37.4 percent of sixth 
graders and 81.6 percent of seventh graders enrolled in regular school districts attended 
separate middle grade schools. By the 1990-91 school year, 45.4 percent of sixth graders 
and 83.3 percent of seventh graders enrolled in regular school districts were attending 
one of the nation 's 12,411 separate middle grade schools. 
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Changes m School Specialization 



• Whuc .he number of schools with the prototypical junior high school grade range ('7-9) 
decreased by 20 percent from 1986-87 to 1990-91, the number of schools with the 
prototypical middle school grade range (6-8) increased by 23 percent. 

• During this time period, separate middle grade schools were more prevalent in large 
school districts, which tend to be urban and suburban. 

• Separate middle grade schools were characteristic of the public school system (rather 
than the private school system); there are virtually no private separate middle grade 
schools (McLaughlin, O’Donnell, and Ries 1995). 

• The prevalence of separate middle grade schools was associated with district affluence 
during the 3-year period studied. For example, the higher the SES of a district, the 
higher was the proportion of seventh graders attending separate middle grade schools. 

• On average, over one-eighth ( 13 percent) of the nation ’s schools changed their grade 
structure in some way each year, tor example, from the 1989-90 school year to the 
1990-91 school year, 11,501 (14 percent) of the schools in regular school districts 
changed their grade structure. Nearly one-sixth ( 16 percent) of these changes were 
major changes (such as changing from an elementary school to a separate middle grade 
school). 

Detailed Descriptiop >f Findings 

Changes in the numbers of separate middle grade schools. Separate middle grade schools 
for early adolescents, as defined in this report, include schools labeled as Junior high schools 
(i.e., schools serving grades 7-9). The number of schools typically considered to be junior high 
schools declined by 20 percent from 1986-87 to 1990-91 (from 2,182 to 1,601). Conversely, the 
number of schools considered to be the prototypic middle school (i.e., schools serving grades 6- 
8) increased by 23 percent (from 4,628 to 5,700) (see figure 2.2). The number of grade 5-8 and 
grade 6-8 schools increased from the 5,466 in 1987-88 reported by Alexander and McEwin 
(1989) to 6,890 in 1990-91 — an increase of 26 percent. Undoubtedly, these changes, moving 
fifth and sixth grade classes out of elementary schools and ninth grades into high schools, 
permitted some high schools to remain open that would otherwise have had to merge or close as 
the high-school-age population declined during this period while simultaneously addressing the 
problem of elementary school crowding as the population size of this age group grew. 
Nonetheless, there is strong evidence of support for the middle school movement. 




Changes in School Specialization 



Figure 2.2 — Number of separate middle grade schools (1990-91) by grades served, and changes In their 

numbers since 1986-87 
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SOURCE; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 

Changes in the proportion of seventh graders attending separate middle grade schools 
for early adolescent students. The number and proportion of sixth, seventh, and eighth graders 
enrolled in separate middle grade schools consistendy increased, and the number and proportion 
of ninth graders enrolled in separate middle grade schools consistendy decreased from 1986-87 
to 1990-91 (see table 2.1). From the 1986-87 school year to the 1990-91 school year, the 
proportions of sixth and seventh graders enrolled in separate middle grade schools increased 
from 37.4 and 81.6 percent, respectively, to 45.4 and 83.3 percent. On the other hand, the 
proportion of ninth graders in separate middle grade schools declined from 19.8 percent to 14.5 
percent. 

Table 2. 1 — Number of separate middle grade scbo<ds and percentages of fifth through ninth graders 

enrolled in these schools in regular districts: 1986-87 to 1990-91 



Number of Percentage of Sth Percentage of 6th Percentage of 7th Percentage of 8th Percentage of 9th 
Separate Graders Enrolled Graders Enrolled Graders Enrolled Graders Enrolled Graders Enrolled 

Middle Grade in Separate Middle in Separate Middle in Separate Middle in Separate Middle in Separate Middle 
Schools Grade Schools Grade Schools Grade Schools Grade Schools Grade Schools 



1986-87 


1 1 ,967 


5.8 


37.4 


81.6 


81.0 


19.8 


1987-88 


11,896 


6.1 


39.3 


81.8 


81.2 


18.3 


1988-89 


11,937 


6.1 


41.3 


82.1 


81 5 


16.9 


1989-90 


12,141 


6.1 


43.6 


82.8 


82 1 


15.5 


1990-91 


12,411 


5.9 


45.4 


83.3 


82.7 


14.5 



SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 
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Changes in School Specialization 




Separate middle grade schools for early adolescents were more prevalent in certain types of 
regular school districts (see table 2.2), In the 1987-88 school year, the proportion of seventh 
graders enrolled in separate middle grade schools in larger regular school districts (i.e., those 
with district enrollments of at least 1,000 students) ranged from 80 to 90 percent. However, less 
than one-third (30 percent) of seventh graders in small (under 1,000 students) school districts 
were enrolled in separate middle grade schools. Smaller districts may simply lack sufficient 
students or resources to justify the creation of new schools for a relatively small proportion of 
their population. 

Because characteristics such as size and urbanicity of school districts are correlated with each 
other, it is impossible to discern from simple crosstabulations which characteristics are directly 
related to having a separate middle grade school for early adolescents and which characteristics 
are merely indirectly related through their correlations with other factors. Therefore, multivariate 
analyses, controlling for metropolitan status, percentage of minority students (in 1987-88), and 
SES (as measured in the 1990 U.S. Census") were conducted. These analyses hold all analytic 
factors constant, except for the factor being investigated, and calculate the likelihood of seventh 
graders being enrolled in separate middle grade schools among districts that were “average” on 
all of the other factors. So, the equated mean percentage for districts with an enrollment of 0-999 
is an estimate of what the percentage would be for districts of this size if variation due to indirect 
relations, which in turn were due to other factors (e.g., average percent minority, SES, and 
metropolitan status), were removed. Similarly, the change in the equated mean percentage for 
districts of this size represents how much the likelihood of seventh graders being enrolled in 
separate middle grade schools changed from 1987-88 to 1990-91 if variation due to factors other 
size were eliminated. 

The basic findings for 1987-88 reported above were unchanged — the larger the district, the 
greater the proportion of seventh graders in separate middle grade schools. Once again, the 
proportion of seventh graders in separate middle grade schools in the smallest districts was much 
less than half the proportion in other districts. The growth in the proportion of students enrolled 
in separate middle grade schools was highest in the smallest districts, whether or not controlling 
for other district characteristics. These districts had the greatest potential for increases, and a 
much larger proportion of their seventh graders were enrolled in other types of schools than in 
the larger districts. 



" The percentage of children in povmy in a school district, taken from the 1990 U.S. Census, was the best 
available indicator of poverty. Using this measure, each school district was categorized in the same way for each 
year studied. 
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Changes in School Specialization 



Table 2.2 — Changes in the percentages of sevenih-gmde students enrolled in separate middle grade schools 





Number of 
7ih-Grade 
Students 
in Analysis 


k* 

Percentage 
of 7th-Gradcrs 
Enrolled in Separate 
Middle 

Schools (1987-88) 


Change in 
Percentage 


Equated 

Mean 

Percentage 

(1987-88) 


Equated Mean 
Change in 
Percentage 


Overall 


3,037,978 


82.0 


1.4 


(+) 


(+) 


Distnci size (1987) 


0-999 


219,041 


30.3 


4.5 


37.0 


3,5 


1,000 - 4,999 


941.065 


80.4 


1.7 


83.1 


13 


5,000 - 9,999 


487.109 


86.0 


2.4 


85.5 


2.3 


10,000 and over 


1.390,763 


89.8 


0.4 


£7.1 


0.9 


Metropolitan status (1987) 


Urban/central cities 


793,680 


88.5 


0.3 


86.4 


1.1 


Suburban/metropolitan 


1,443,383 


87.1 


1.0 


83.7 


1 1 


Rural 


800,915 


66.3 


3.2 


74.6 


2.3 


Percent minority (1987) 


<5% 


681,717 


68.4 


2.5 


75.1 


1.5 


5% - < 20% 


771,105 


86.6 


1.3 


84.9 


1.2 


20% - < 50% 


789,869 


87.9 


1.4 


85.5 


16 


50% and over 


795,287 


83.3 


0.6 


81.6 


1.4 


SES (% of school-age children in poverty: 1990) 
0%-<5% 325,942 89.1 


1.1 


89.2 


1.4 


5% -<15% 


1,064,339 


83.8 


1.8 


84.7 


1.7 


15% -<25% 


842,805 


81.3 


1.4 


82.0 


1.2 


25% and over 


804.892 


77.5 


i.l 


75.4 


1.2 



(t) Values for Overall “Equated Mean Percentage (1987-88)” and “Equaled Mean Change in Percentage” are omitted because 
they are the same as the simple means, by definition. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education^ National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1 986-87 to 
199D-91 ; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School District Data Book Version 1 0, June 
1994. 



Separate middle grade schools were most prevalent in urban and suburban districts. 
However, even in rural districts (in 1987-88) ‘nearly two-thirds (66 percent) of seventh graders 
were enrolled in separate middle grade schools. Controlling for other district characteristics 
reduces the differences between proportions in the urban and rural districts. (This uncontrolled 
difference is most likely due to the association between district size and the metropolitan status 
of the community served by the district. For example, rural districts tend to have relatively few 
pupils.) Nevertheless, even controlling for other factors, rural districts showed the greatest 
increases in the proportions of their seventh graders enrolled in separate middle grade schools 
over the 1987-88 to 1990-91 period. 

Similarly, the proportion of seventh graders in separate middle grade schools in low (less 
than 5 percent) minority districts reflected the associations between rural status, small size, and 
low minority composition; The proportion of seventh graders in separate middle grade schools 
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was lowest in the low minority districts. However, controlling for other characteristics only 
reduced, rather than eliminated, this relationship. On the other hand, increases in the proportion 
of seventh graders in separate middle grade schools were pnmarily found in districts with low 
percentages of minorities, hut controlling for other characteristics, there was no systematic 
relation between percent minority and an increase in the likelihood of a separate middle grade 
school. 

Separate middle grade schools for early adolescents appeared to be an innovation most 
strongly supported by the more affluent districts. For example, the proportion of seventh graders 
enrolled in separate middle grade schools was largest in districts with low percentages of 
students eligible for free or reduced-price lunch. Even controlling for other district 
characteristics, this reiationship remained robust. 

Changing schools into separate middle grade schools (as well as building new schools) is one 
of the ways in which schoc' districts deal with changes in the age distributions of their students 
ana with educaticn reform concerns. .Schools frequently change the grade levels of the students 
they se ••%'€. For example, from 1986- 87 to 1990-91, about one-eighth (12 percent) of ail schools 
in regular districts changed their grade span each year (see table 2.3).'^ Many of these grade-span 
changes occurrea in small schools. Of the 9,672 schools that changed their grade spans from 
1986-87 to 1987-88, over one-fifth (21 percent) had enrollments of less than 100.” Undoubtedly, 
some of these grade changes in the smaller schools represent cases in which schools simply 
enrodtd no stu-Jenls in a grade for a given year. However, such organizational changes in larger 
-.ctiools are quite unlikely. 

.Although many of these grade-span changes were comparatively minor (such as changing 
from a K-6 school to a grades 1-6 school), about one-sixth of the changes were major. A major 
change iavoives a transition from being an elementary, middle, secondary, or combined school to 
another type of school. It should also be noted that seemingly minor changes (such as the 
addition or elimination of prekindergarten and kindergarten programs) are changes with 
signif'cant impact on the local community, 



'' Grade span is defined as the lowest and highest grade in which there are students enrolled in a school. It 
reflects the grade range of students actually served rather than the range of grades that could be offered. 

' ’ Of the schools iha! did not change their grades structure over this timf" period, only 7 percent had enroilmenls 
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Table 2.3— Numbers and percentages of schools changing their grade-span structure in regular districts: 
1986-87 to 1990-91 





Number of 
Schools 


Number of 
Schools Changing 
Grade Span 


Perceniage of 
Schools Changing 
Grade Span 


Perceniage of SrhfV)ls 
With MlJoi Chan,ies 
in Grade Span 


1986-87 to 1987-^ 8 


78,999 


9,672 


12.2 


2.0 


1987-88 to 1988-89 


79.109 


9,194 


11.6 


1.8 


1988-89 to 1989-90 


79,133 


9.885 


12.5 


2.0 


1989-90 to 1990-91 


79,611 


10,480 


13.1 


2.1 



SOURCE. U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 



From 1987-88 to 1990-9U 2,272 schools closed. Of the 78,000 schools in existence 
throughout this period, about one-quartfer (23 percent) had a different grade span for the 1990-91 
school year than they had in 1987-88 (see table 2.4). Many of the schools underwent grade- 
span changes more than once during this period. 

Changes in grade span were more likely to occur in schools in small districts (under 1 ,000 
students) and in high minority or low SES districts, whether or not controlling for other district 
characteristics. However, the differences were small. Overall, changes in grade span seem to be 
perv^asive and are relatively independent of district characteristics. The smallest distiicts would 
be most likely to reflect changes due to having no students at a grade level in a given year. 



Most of the 18.801 changes between 1987-88 and 1990-91 involved prekindergarten, kindergarten, or the 
separations between elementary, middle, and senior grades. Five specific changes accounted for nearly two-ihirds of 
all changes: (I) 3.813 schools merely added prekindergarten and 1,385 schools discontinued it; and (2) 618 schools 
added kindergarten and 582 discontinued it. At the elementary-to-middle transition, sixth grade was changing: (3) 
2.757 elementary schools dropped it as 843 separate middle grade schools added it. At the middle-to senior 
transition, ninth grade was changing: (4) 544 middle or junior high schools dropped it as 412 senior high schools 
added it. The only other change involving more than 500 schools at a level was: (5) 505 elcmentary/separaie middle 
grade schools dropped both seventh and eighth grades as 174 secondary schools added those grades. 
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Table 2.4->- Percentages of schools changing grade span fn regular dislrlcts^ as a function of district 
^ ^ ^ characterUv^cs: 1^7-88 to 1990-91 





Number of 
Schools 


Percentage of 
Schools Changing 
Grade Span 


Equated 

Mean Percentage 
of Schools Changing 
Grade Span 


Overal’ 


^ 7,993 


23.2 


O) 


Jisinct f No7; 


0-999 


14,131 


25.2 


26.1 


' O O - ■ .*^9 


26,471 


23.4 


24.4 


5.000 - 9,9--9 


11,220 


203 


20.7 


10.000 and over 


26,171 


23.1 


21.8 


Metropoiitaii sta’. = ' ' 


Urban/centra! cities 


16,502 


24.4 


24.7 


. abuf h ^rs/me •! opc * tan 


32.628 


21.9 


22,7 


Rural 


28.863 


24.0 


23.2 


Pe: • ’ niincTry f i?87 > 


<5% 


23.163 


22.5 


22.0 


5% - < 20% 


21.646 


22 3 


22.8 


20% ' .9. 


17,398 


23.8 


24.4 


30% and over 


15,786 


24.8 


24.8 


SES (% of school-age children in poverty: 
0% - < 5% 


1990) 

7,822 


20.9 


22.0 


5%-< 15% 


27,393 


22.2 


22.9 


15% -<25% 


22,635 


23.7 


23,7 


25% and over 


20,143 


24.8 


23.9 



(t) The value for Overall “Equaled Mean Percentage of Schools Changing Grade Span * is c milted because it is ihe same as the 
simple mean, by definition. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1 9909 1 , U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. School District Data Book Version 1 .0, June 
1994 



Program Specialization 

The CCD classifies schools as regular, special educ ition, vocational education, or alternative 
education. These classifications are discussed below. 

School Classifications 

Special education. In the pa.st decade, the number of students with Individualized Education 
Plans (lEPs) has greatly increased. lEPs are prepared and mandated for students who are 
identified as having special needs that cannot be fulfilled through regular education programs. 
Special needs students include children with a range of disabilities including learning disabilities, 
physical disabilities, and emotional disturbances. Since 1980, the number of high school 
students with lEPs has more than doubled (Levine and Stevenson 1994). One way to meet this 
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increased demand for special education services would be through the establishment of more 
special education schools. However, the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA, P.L. 
101-476) mandates that students eligible for special education services be educated in the least 
restrictive environment. Underlying this law is the “mainstreaming” reform movement. 
Mainstreaming refers to removing exceptional children from separate classes and institutions and 
placing them in “the mainstream” — that is, in regular classes and schools (Kaufman, Agard, and 
Semel 1986). Interpretations of “least restrictive environment” have been inconsistent and have 
been challenged in several different courts. The impact of this law and practices employed in its 
implementation were examined through CCD data dealing with the number of students with 
lEPs, the number of students enrolled in special education schools, and the number of special 
education schools. 

Vocational education. Vocational education, by definition, is c< ncemed with preparing 
students for employment after high school graduation. With the shift towards a service-based 
economy and projected growth in technological areas, the generic skills that must be taught to 
enable high school graduates to succeed in the work force today are believed to be quite different 
from those required in the past. The generic skill requirements of the nation’s economy are 
changing. Reading, quantitative, and computer skills appear to be important. However, in the 
absence of agreement as to what the se generic skill requirements are, it is difficult for educators 
to develop programs to teach these skills (Berryman 1993). Similarly, the need for higher-order 
thinking skills is important, as are interpersonal skills. The Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) (1991) describes these abilities as working in teams, 
teaching others new skills, serving customers, showing leadership, negotiating, and working with 
diversity. 

For these reasons, the practice of teaching specific employment skills has been questioned. 

In the rapidly changing wor!< place, the utility of a specific skill may be negligible, particularly 
when generic skills are so f ighly valued. Accordingly, the value of specialized vocational 
schools has been questioned. Additionally, with increased accountability pressures (that is. 
evaluating districts on the proportion of graduates going to college), some districts are 
discouraging vocational education options. Further contributing to the decline of vocational 
education schools is competition within the public school system: Vocational programs are not 
the sole domain of vocational schools. In the 1991-92 school year, there were 435 magnet 
programs with vocational themes (Steel and Levine 1994), as well as many vocational course 
offerings at regular schools.'* Since no CCD category for magnet schools exists, their 
classification can be quite arbitrary. Given the stigma associated with vocational high schools, it 



” Nonreguiar school distriefs (e.g.. regional education service agencies state-operated institutions, and 
supervisory union administrative centers' 'nclude institutions that serve special education students. These kinds of 
districts, which serve proportionally n.nre students with lEPs than regular school districts, were excluded from the 
tables and analyses discussed in this report. However, the net effect of their exclusion is slight. In 1987-88, 1 .0 
percent of the nation’s students with lEPs were being served in nonregular districts; in 1988-89, 1.7 percent; in 1989- 
90, 2.2 percent, and in 1990-91, 1.9 percent. 

According to the 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey. 63.8 percent of schools serving 12th graders offered 
vocational education in 1990-91 (Choy et al. 1993). 
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seems reasonable to assume that many vocationally oriented magnet schools chose to classify 
themselves as “regular” rather than “vocational” schools. 

Alternative education. By holding schools and districts accountable for dropout rates, 
pressures for developing and expanding alternative programs and schools are created with the 
expectation that these strategies will increase student retention and reduce dropout rates. These 
programs and schools, by engaging and educating students at risk of dropping out, would 
improve both the performance of the district (with respect to this publicly reported measure) and 
the chances for success of at-risk students. As with special education programs and vocational 
programs, alternative education programs can be offered at regular schools, as well as those 
devoted exclusively to alternative education. 

It appears that there are strong pressures for specialized program offerings to meet the needs 
of specific student populations. These services can be delivered in many ways, including both 
schools designed to serve only these special populations and the offering of special programs at 
regular high schools. CCD data provide information on the extent to which school specialization 
has been employed to deliver these special services, as well as the numbers of students with lEPs. 

Summary of Findings 

• The vast majority of students attending schools in regular school districts attended 
“regular" schools. Only about 1 percent of students in these districts attended schools 
labeled as "special education, " “vocational education, ” or “alternative education. ” 

• The number of special education students (that is, students with lEPs) has increased by 
1,387,622 (56 percent) from 1987-88 to 1990-91. By 1990-91, nearly 10 percent of the 
students in regular school districts had lEPs. 

• The vast majority of special education students attend regular schools. Of the nearly 
four million students with lEPs enrolled in regular school districts in 1990-91, only 
165,165 were enrolled in special education schools. 

• The number of students enrolled in special education schools increased by only 12,591 (S 
percent) over this period. 

Detailed Description of Findings 

Changes in the prevalence of regular and other types of schools. The number of regular 
schools and other types of schools has remained relatively constant from 1987-88 to 1990-91 . In 
regular school districts (which serve approximately 98.8 percent of the nation’s public school 
students), 99 percent of the students attended regular schools. Only about 1 percent of the 
students attended special education, vocational education, or alternative education schools (see 
table 2.5). 
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Table 2.5 — Percentages of different types of schools and students enrolled in those schools in regular 
districts; 1987-88 to 1990-91 



Number of % Regular % Special Ed. % Vocational Ed % Alternative Ed. 





Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Students 


Schools 


Studrr.i- 


Schools 


Students 


1987-88 


81.834 


39.678,096 


96.3 


99 1 


1.7 


OA 


0,9 


0.3 


M 


0.3 


1988-89 


81,644 


39.860.389 


966 


99.1 


1.6 


0.4 


09 


0.3 


1.0 


0.2 


1989-90 


82.246 


40,222.819 


96.1 


98.9 


U7 


0.4 


0.9 


0.3 


1.3 


0.4 


1990-91 


83,341 


40,840,902 


96.0 


99.0 


1.9 


0.4 


0.8 


0.3 


1.3 


0.3 



SOURCE; U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Dau Surveys 1986-87 lo 
1990-91 



From 1987 *-88 to 1990-91, the percentages of vocational education schools declined slightly, 
and the percentages of special education and alternative education schools slightly ii.cuased. 

The proportions of students served by these schools remained relatively constant. 

From 1987-88 to 1990-91, the number of students with JEPs in regular school districts 
increased by 1 ,387,622 (about 56 percent).’’ However, during this time period, the number of 
students enrolled in special education schools remained relatively constant, increasing by only 
12.591 (about 8 percent)’* — still somewhat larger than the overall 3 percent increase in the total 
student population. It appears that most of the newly labeled special education smdents were 
being mainstreamed, but the increase in students not being mainstreamed was greater than the 
general increase in the student population. These data do not indicate whether the “least 
restrictive environment” goals of IDEA were being met.” 

From 1987-88 through 1990-91, the smallest districts (less than 1,000 students) shov/ed the 
greatest increase in their proportions of students with lEPs (controlling for other district 
characferislics) (see table 2.6). Their equated mean change (controlling for factors other than 
district enrollmei.t size) indicates that a hypothetical small district with average SES, minonty 
composition, and urbanicity would have had an increase of 3.8 percent in the proportion of their 
Students who had lEPs (rather than the “actual” 3.3 percent mean change). This represented a 61 
percent increase in the proportion of their students with lEPs (from an equated mean of 6.2 
percent to 6.2 + 3.C = 10.0 percent). The equated proportional increase was even greater in 
districts serving between 1,000 and 4,999 students: 63 percent (from an equated mean of 5.4 



” U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 19K6 
87 to 1990-91. 

Ibid. This increase is only ar. increase of 0 03 percent of the total student population. Due to rounding 
^x'rccntages to the nearest tenth, tables do not always lefleci changes this small. 

” If one assumes that the incidence of students for whom the least restrictive environment is a special school 
remains constant, this modest increase is still not proof of failure to comply with the mandated goals. Increased 
retention of special education students in these programs may account for some of this increase. Conversely, ihe 
assumption of constancy of the inci icncc of students for whom the least restrictive environment is a special school 
may be false. Improved medical care may be responsible for an increased survival rate of children who could not be 
educated in regular classrooms. 
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percent to 8.8 percent). The proportional increase was lowest, but still substantial, in districts 
with 10,000 or more students: 39 percent (from an equated mean of 7.1 percent to 9.9 percent). 

The proportion of students with EEPs was greatest in rural districts. Controlling for other 
district characteristics, the difference between the proportion of lEP students in rural districts and 
their proportional representation in other districts increased further. The proportion of students 
with lEPs in rural districts also increased substaiitially from 1987-88 to 1990-91. The increases 
in rural districts were as great or greater than in urban or suburban districts. 

Increases in the proportions of students with DEPs were also characteristic of districts with the 
liighest minority concentrations. The proportion of students with lEPs in predominantly minority 
districts increased by 66 percent from 1987-88 to 1990-91 (from 5.6 percent to 9.3 percent). 
Controlling for other district characteristics, including SES and size, the proportion of students 
with lEPs in predominantly minority districts nearly doubled (from 5.2 percent to 10.0 percent). 
However, predominantly minoritv districts had the lowest proportions of s.udents with lEPs in 
1987-88; their larger increases may represent a “catching up” process. 

No obvious relationships were noted between a district’s SES and either the proportion of 
students with lEPs or changes in these proportions over the period investigated. 



•T 
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Table 2.6 — Changes In percentages of students with lEPs in regular districts with different characteristics: 
1997 ^ to 1990-91 





Number of 
Students 


Percentage with 
lEPs (1987-88) 


Equated 

Mean 

Change 


Equated 

Mean Percentage 
(1987-88) 


Mean 

Change 


Ovtrali 


39.445,314 


6.3 


3.1 


(t) 


(+) 


District enrollment (1987) 


0-999 


2.868,849 


6.9 


3.3 


6.2 


3.8 


1,000-4.999 


12,338,439 


5.7 


2.9 


5.4 


3.4 


5.000 - 9.999 


6,493,970 


6.1 


3.3 


5.9 


3.4 


10.000 and over 


17.744.056 


6.6 


3.2 


7.1 


2.8 


Metropolitan status (198V) 


Urban/cenlral cities 


10,819,922 


6.2 


3.5 


5.8 


3.6 


Suburban/melropoliian 


18,457,704 


6.1 


2.9 


6 1 


2.9 


Rural 


10,167,688 


6.8 


3,3 


7.1 


3.6 


Percent minority (1987) 


<5% 


8,968,194 


6.1 


2.2 


65 


1.9 


5% - < 20% 


10,550,822 


6.2 


3.1 


6.4 


3.0 


20% - < 50% 


9,836.200 


7.2 


3.5 


7.0 


3.7 


50% and over 


10,090,098 


5.6 


3.7 


5.2 


4.8 


SES {% of schooi-age children in poverty: 1990) 
0%-<5% 4,209,191 


5.9 


1.9 


6.1 


3.1 


5%-< 15% 


13.566,150 


6.1 


3.5 


6.0 


4.4 


15% -<25% 


10,866,475 


6.7 


3.4 


6.4 


3.7 


25% and over 


10,803.498 


6.2 


2.9 


6.5 


2.2 



(t) Values for Overall " Equaled Mean Percentage (1987-88)” and ”Mean Change" are omitted because they are the same as the 
simple means, by definition. 



SOURCE: U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Dai^ SurNcys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 . U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School District Data Book Version 1 0. June 
1994 
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Quei;tions for Further Research 

In response to both shifting demographics and to education reform concerns, there have been 
impressive increases in the proportion of sixth, seventh, and eighth gsaders enrolled in separate 
middle grade schools.^ By 1990-91, close to half (45 percent) of the nation’s sixth graders and 
about five-sixths (S3 percent) of the nation’s seventh and eighth graders were enrolled in these 
types of schools. The relationship between these types of schools and performance cannot be 
addressed through CCD data, leading one to wonder 

How does the education performance of sixth, seventh, and eighth graders enrolled in 

separate middle grade schools compare to the performance of similar students enrolled in 

schools with different grade structures? 

What social impacts, if any, are associated with attending this type of school? 

Very few students (about 1 percent) attend special education, vocational education, or 
alternative education schools. However, many “regular” schools are becoming specialized and 
are offering distinctive curricula and education approaches. In the 1991-92 school year, there 
were 2,433 magnet schools and at least 2,217 other specialty schools (Steel and Levine 1994), 
representing nearly 7 percent of the nation’s public schools. Although some of these magnet and 
specialty schools might be considered to be “voc.itional education” or “alternative” schools, most 
are labeled as “regular” schools. These data suggest that the following questions be addressed; 

How many schools in the nation offer distinctive curricula or instructional approaches ? 

What specific types of specialized programs are being offered? 

Where are these specialized programs most likely to be offered? 

How has the number and distribution of these special programs changed over time ? 

The number of special education students invtreased dramatically (by 56 percent) from 1987- 
88 to 1990-91, The increase, as well as the overall proportion of students with EPs (i.e., special 
education students) is associated with certain district characteristics. States and districts vary 
tremendously with respect to the proportion of their students who have EPs. These changes 
suggest the following questions; 

\re there any relationships between a school's (ora district’s) racial-ethnic composition and 

the proportion of its students who have lEPs? 

What factors are associated with the proportion of students who have lEPs? 



** The term “separate middle grade schools," as used m this report, refers to schools whose enrollment is 
primarily or exclusively composed of early adolescent children. 
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Will the increase in the proi rtion of students who have lEPs continue in the future? 

If so, will there be tm adequate supply of trained special education professionals to serve the 
needs of this population ? 

Finally, there is the overarching question: 

What relationships exist between school specialization and education quality? 
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3 How Has the Racial*Ethnic Composition of the Population 
Served by Schools Changed? 



Overview 

Recent projections suggest that by the year 2035, white non-Hispanic individuals will no 
longer comprise the majority of the nation’s school-age population (Population Research Bureau 
1993). Well before this time, Hispanics are expected to become the nation’s largest minority 
group. These projections imply an increasing demand for bilingual or limited English proficient 
(LEP) education. Additionally, with major demographic shifts, once-balanced neighborhood 
schools can become racially imbalanced with respect to their district’s overall racial-ethnic 
composition, and districts’ once-balanced racial-ethnic composition can become imbalanced with 
respect to their state’s racial-ethnic composition. 

This chapter will review trends (from 1987-88 to 1990-91) in the racial-ethnic composition of 
the nation’s public school system. The following chapter (chapter 4) will discuss issues of racial- 
ethnic balance and racial-ethnic exposure. These reviews are based on race-ethnicity data 
provided to NCES by the National Cooperative Education Statistics System (NCESS) State 
Coordinaior. These data are requested, but not always provided, for each public school in each 
state. Responsi'^encss to requests for these data has improved substantially since 1987-88 (when 
racial breakdowns vvere provided for 62.9 percent of the schools) to 1990-91 i^when these data 
were provided for 89.0 percent of the schools).^' In order to conduct the analyses reported, 
missing data were imputed using procedures discussed in Appendix B. 

Racial-Ethnic Composition Trends 

CCD data were used to determine demographic trends and to identify the types of schools 
and districts undergoing the greatest change.s in their racial-ethnic composition from 1987-88 to 
1990-91. 



Missing dau were not distributed randomly. They were associated with particular states. For example, in 
1987-88, data were not provided for 30,343 schools. In 20 states, data wete missing for most schools, accounting for 
96.5 percent of 1987-88’s missing data. In the 1990-91 CCD, 94. 1 percent of the 9.208 schools for which data were 
missing were concentrated in only 10 states. The distribution of missing data, by state and year, is summarized in 
Appendix B. 

Only 5 percent of the schools (4.265 out of 84,778) in existence from 1987-88 to 1990-91 were missing racial- 
ethnic CCD breakdowns in all 4 years. These schools were located in 1,507 (out of 15.183) districts, and over half 
(56 percent) were in three states 
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Summary of Findings 

• The number of students in public elementary ard secondary schools in regular school 
districts in the United States increased by approximately one million from 1987-88 to 
1990-91. Over this same period, the number of Hispanic students increased by about 
645,000 and the number of Asian students by about 140,000. 

• The proportion of minority public school students in regular school districts steadily 
increased from 1987-88 through 1990-91. However, the proportion of black non- 
Hispanic students declined. 

• The proportion of public school students who were Hispanic showed steady and 
consistent increases over this time period. The proportion of Asian students also 
increased, though by a smaller amount. 

» The proportion of white non-Hispanic students is highest in the most affluent districts and 
declines with decreasing affluence. (Affluence refers to the percentage of school-age 
children in poverty in the district). Conversely, the proportion of Hispanic and black 
non-Hispanic students is lowest in the most affluent districts and increases with 
decreasing affluence. 

• Most of the nation 's minority students were served by school districts with enrollments of 
10, (XX) students or more. Although these districts served less than half (46 percent) of the 
nation 's students, they served over two-thirds (69 percent) of the nation 's black and 
Hispanic students and over 70 percent of the nation ’s Asian students. 

• In 1988-89, the proportion of students in large cities who were of Hispanic origin 
exceeded the proportion of students who were white by 0.3 percent; by 1990-91, this 
difference had increased to 3.2 percent. In large city schools in 1990-91, white students 
comprised about one-quarter (26 percent) of the student enrollment. Black students 
comprised 38 percent of the enrollment; Hispanics, 29 percent. 

• Each year from 1987-88 to 1990-91, the concentrations of black students in special 
education schools, vocational education schools, and alternative education schools were 
greater than in regular schools; the concentrations of wh%:^ non-Hispanic and Asian 
students were lower in these special schools. When other school characteristics 
(including type of community) were controlled for, these effects were reduced but not 
eliminated. 
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Detailed Description of Findings 

General trends in racial-ethnic composition of public schools. As shown in table 3. 1 , the 
proportion of white non-Hi spanic students in public schools in regular districts continued to 
decline from 1987-88 to 1990-91. This decline was due to changes in the racial-ethnic 
composition of the population, particularly with respect to the demographics of school-aged 
children (Census 1980; Census 1990).“ 

Table 3.1 — Racial-ethnic composition (percentages) of public schools in regular districts: 



1987-88 to 1990-91 







Number of 
Students 


% 

Native 

American 


% 

Asian 


% 

Hispanic 


% 

Black 


% 

White 


1987-88 




39.963,281 


1.0 


3.0 


10.2 


16.5 


69.3 


1988-89 




40.120,672 


1.0 


3 1 


10.7 


16.4 


68.8 


1989-90 




40.408.326 


1.0 


3.2 


11.2 


16.3 


68.4 


1990-91 




40,911.261 


1.0 


3.3 


11.6 


16.2 


67.9 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error. 

SOURCE: IJ.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Suneys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 

As table 3.2 indicates, the total number of public school students increased by nearly 950,000 
over this time period. The numbers of students in all of the five racial-ethnic categories 
increased. The number of Hispanic students increased the most: by about 645,000. As a result 
of these changes, the proportional representation of Hispanics in the public schools increased by 
1 A percent (table 3.1). The number of Asian students increased by about 140,000, increasing 
their proportional representation by 0.3 percent. Even though the number of black non-Hispanic 
students increased by about 25,000 and white non-Hispanic students by about 100,000, their 
proportional representations decreased by 0.3 percent and 1.4 percent, respectively. 



The alternative explanation, that white students were leaving the public schools in favor of private schools, is 
not supported by the data. From 1987-88 to 199091, the percentage of students enrolled in private schools who 
were white declined from 81 percent to 78 percent. This was less than the decline in the proportion of white students 
in public schools. During this same period, the number of students enrolled in private schools declined by 544,765 
(from 5,218,643 to 4,673,878, or 10.4 percent) (McLaughlin, O’Donnell, and Rics 1995). 
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Table 3*2 — Racial«ethnic composition of public schools ip regular districts; 1987-88 to 1990«9I 





Number of 
Students 


Native 

American 


Asian 


Hispanic 


Black 


Whire 


1987-88 


39,963,281 


380,447 


1,211,852 


4,091,079 


6,600,665 


27,679,238 


1988-89 


40.120,672 


387,705 


1,249,011 


4,273.764 


6.591,746 


27,618,446 


1989-90 


40,408,326 


394,031 


1,298,846 


4,512,380 


6,581,510 


27,621,559 


1990-91 


40,911.261 


406,339 


1,352,140 


4,736,148 


6,627,997 


27,788,637 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Sutisiics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 



SES (poverty rates). Consistent with most people’s expectations, poverty rates (i.e., the 
percentage of children in poverty, according to the 1990 Census definition) were highest in urban 
metropolitan status districts and lowest in suburban districts, Accordingly, nearly three-fifths (59 
percent) of urban students were being educated in high poverty districts (i.e., those with at least 
25 percent of the children in poverty), while only 6 percent of suburban students were in high 
poverty districts. 



SES, as measured by these poverty rates, was also strongly associated with a district’s racial- 
ethnic composition. The more affluent the district, the higher the proportion of white students 
and the lower the proportions of black and Hispanic students (see table 3.3). The proportional 
increase of Asian students from 1987-88 to 1990-91 was highest in the most affluent districts. 



U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1990- 
91 ; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School District Data Book Version 1 ,0. 
June 1994. 
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Table 3,3 — Racial-ethnic composition of regular districts, by SES (percentage of population in poverty): 

1987-88 to 1990-91* 





Number of Students 
in Analysis 


% 

Native 

American 


% 

Asian 


% 

Hispanic 


% 

Black 


% 

White 


Overall 














1987 88 


39,963,281 


1.0 


3.0 


10.2 


16.5 


69.3 


1988 8*^ 


40,120,672 


1.0 


3.1 


10.7 


16.4 


68.8 


1989-90 


40,408,326 


1.0 


3.2 


11.2 


16.3 


68.4 


1990-91 


40,911.261 


1.0 


3.3 


11.6 


162 


67.9 


Percentage of 


school-age children m poverty: 


1990 










< 














1987-88 


4.243.231 


0.3 


3.6 


4.2 


3,7 


88.2 


1988-89 


4,300,465 


0.3 


3.8 


4,4 


3.8 


87.8 


1989-90 


4,349.079 


03 


4.0 


47 


3.9 


87.1 


1990-91 


4,427,781 


0.3 


4.2 


4.9 


3.8 


86.8 


- < 15^ 














1987-88 


13,645.900 


0.7 


2,6 


5.4 


7.4 


83.9 


1988-89 


13,797,186 


0.7 


2,7 


5.7 


7.5 


83.4 


1989-90 


13,998,850 


0.7 


2.8 


6.1 


7.5 


82.8 


1990-91 


14,269.556 


0.7 


3 0 


6.5 


7.6 


82.2 


15% -<25% 














1987-88 


10,932.638 


10 


3.5 


8.8 


14.2 


72.4 


1988-89 


11.025.089 


1.0 


3,6 


9.4 


14.4 


71.7 


1989-90 


1 1,144,517 


10 


3.6 


10.0 


14.3 


71.1 


19<^a91 


11,322,823 


1.0 


3.7 


10.5 


14.4 


70.4 


25% and o\cr 














1987-88 


10.984.196 


15 


2,9 


20.0 


35.2 


40.4 


1988-89 


10.954.566 


15 


2,9 


20.6 


34.7 


40.2 


1989-90 


10.915,880 


16 


3,0 


21.5 


34.5 


39.5 


1990-91 


10,878,202 


1,6 


3.0 


22.1 


34.4 


38.9 



* Only disincis for v^Kich SES data were available are included in these analyses. 



NOTE Percentages may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE I' S Depanmcni of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1 99(>-y 1 . r S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. School District Data Book Version 1 .0, Jum 
1994 
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School locale. The CCD classifies the locale of a school relative to populous areas according 
to a hierarchy of seven locale codes as shown in table 3.4. (The definitions of each of these 
locale codes is provided in Appendix A — Definitions of Key Terms.) 

From 1987-88 to 1990-91, there was a very strong relationship between a school’s 
“urbanicity” and its proportion of minority students (specifically, black. .Hispanic, and Asian 
students) (see table 3.4). In schools in large cities, three-quarters of the public school population 
were minorities; in contrast, in schools in rural locales, only 15 percent of the students were 
minorities. 

Minority group members were not equally distributed among the different school locales. 
Blacks and H'spanics were most concentrated in large city schools. Blacks were next most 
concenuated in mid-size cities. The concentrations of Hispanics were at comparable levels in 
mid-size city schools and in schools on the urban fringe of large cities. Native Americans, in 
contrast, were more frequently enrolled in rural and small town schools. 

Growth in the proportions of Hispanic students occurred in all different school locale 
categories, from rural locales to large city schools. In large city schools, the proportion of 
Hispanic students exceeded the proportion of white students in 1988-89. By 1990-91, the 
proportion of Hispanic students in these districts exceeded that of white students by 3.2 percent. 
The proportion of black students and white students in large city schools decreased from 1987-88 
to 1990-91 by 1.3 percent and 1.4 percent, respectively. Even though the proportion of blacks 
declined in large city schools, they remained greater than the proportions of white and Hispanic 
students. 

Growth in the proportion of Asian students occurred in all of the seven different types of 
locales from 1987-88 to 1990-91. However, Asian students were most concentrated in the 
schools in large cities and their urban fringes and underrepresented in rural and large- and small- 
town schools. 



Sute-level CCD Coordinators are asked to verify these local codes, which are determined by the school’s 
mailing address. For the 1990-91 CCD, there were massive changes in locale classifications: 7.1 percent of the 
schools had their locale codes "corrected" by the CCD Coordinators. (For the 1988-89 CCD. changes were made for 
only 0.4 percent of the schools; for 1989-90, 1 .6 percent.) These changes were also clustered in a few states. The 
large number of changes made in 1990-91 make the school locale data noncomparable with previous years. So. for 
1990-91 data, the previous year's locale codes were employed to preserve the validity of the longitudinal 
comparisons in this report. 
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About half (50.2 percent) of the nation’s public schools (in the 1990-91 school year) were 
located in small towns or in rural areas. (See Appendix B.) Although smaller on average than 
schools in other types of districts, these schools still served over one-third (35.4 percent) of the 
population. Small town and rural schools served populations of students that were 
predominantly white; 80.0 percent of the small-town students and 84.5 percent of rural students 
were white in 1990-91 . Overall, more than two-thirds (67.9 percent) of the public school 
population was white (see table 3.4). 

District size. Since large school districts tended to be in large cities and urban areas, the 
relationships between level of urbanicity and racial-ethnic composition were very similar to 
relationships between district size and racial-ethnic composition. These large school districts are 
of particular interest because they are responsible for the education of a substantial portion of the 
nation’s youth. The 100 largest public school districts — fewer than 1 percent of the nation's 
regular school districts — served nearly one-quarter (23 percent) of the nation's public school 
students in 1990-91 (Sietsema 1993); and regular school districts serving 10,000 or more 
students, although representing only 4 percent of all districts, served nearly half (46 percent) of 
the nation's public school population (see table 3.5). 

Although less than half of the public school population is educated in these iarge districts, a 
substantial proportion of the nation’s minority students are located in these districts. Over two- 
thirds (69 percent) of the black students and over two-thirds (also 69 percent) of the Hispanic 
students in regular school districts in 1990-91 attended schools in the largest school districts. 
Hispanics and blacks were not the only minorities concentrated in large districts; over 70 percent 
of the nation’s Asian students were enrolled in districts with more than 10,000 students.” 

From 1987-88 to 1990-91, the proportion of students who were Hispanic increased the most 
in the largest school districts. Since most of the enrollment growth was concentrated in these 
large districts, the number of Hispanic students they served increased substantially. Although the 
number of black students in these large disuicts also increased (by about 80,000) over this 
period, their proportional representation in the large districts actually declined by 1 percent, from 
25 percent to 24 percent.” 



In 1990-91 , the largest 679 school districts (those with enrollments of at least 10.0(X)) sen'ed 68.8 percent of 
the nation's black students (4.559,889 of 6.627,997); 68.7 percent "f the nation's Hispanic students (3.257,802 of 
4,736.148); and 70.1 percent of the nation's Asian students (948.405 of 1.352.140). SOURCE; U S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys, 1986-87 to 1990-91. 

” From 1987-88 to 1990-91, the number of Hispanic students in the 679 largest school districts increased by 
.W.321 (from 2,753,481 to 3,257,802), and the number of black students increased by 75,890 (from 4,483.999 
4,559.889). SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of 
Data Surveys. 1986-87 to 1990-91. 
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Table 3.6— RaciaJ»€thnic composition of schools in regular districted by type: 1987«88 to 1990«91 





Number of Studer.s 
m Analys’- 


Naii ve 
American 


% 

Asian 


Hispanic 


% 

Black 


% 

White 


Overall 














1987-88 


39,963,281 


1.0 


3.0 


102 


16.5 


69.3 


1988-89 


40.120,672 


1.0 


3.1 


10.7 


16.4 


68.8 


1989-90 


40.408.326 


1.0 


3.2 


11.2 


16.3 


68.4 


1990-91 


40.91 1.261 


1.0 


3.3 


11.6 


167' 


67.9 


Type 














Regular school 














1987-88 


39,580.239 


10 


3.0 


10.2 


16.4 


69.4 


1988-89 


39,764 178 


1.0 


3.1 


10.6 


16,3 


69.0 


1989-90 


39,973,930 


1.0 


3.2 


11.1 


16.1 


68.5 


1990-91 


40,516.673 


1.0 


3.3 


1 1.6 


16.1 


68.1 


Special education school 












1987-88 


155.987 


05 


2.7 


17.2 


28.1 


51.5 


1988-89 


158.960 


0.7 


2.7 


17.2 


27 5 


51 9 


1989-90 


153,918 


0.8 


2.6 


17 3 


27.4 


51.9 


1990-91 


165,165 


0.8 


2.6 


16.7 


28.9 


50.9 


Vocational education school 












1987-88 


128.341 


0.3 


i.8 


14.7 


40.0 


43.2 


1988-89 


123,620 


0.4 


1.6 


13.2 


32.3 


52.5 


1989-90 


138.654 


0.5 


2.4 


13.6 


37.7 


45.7 


199(V91 


1 14,779 


0.6 


2.1 


14.9 


33.7 


48.8 


Alternative education school 












1987-88 


98,714 


2.3 


2.7 


9.2 


21.9 


63.8 


1988-89 


73,914 


2.8 


1.8 


9.1 


18.3 


67.9 


1989-90 


141,824 


1.9 


2.6 


11.5 


25.2 


58.7 


1990-91 


114,644 


2.3 


2.0 


9,2 


24.4 


62.0 



NOTE Percentages may not add to 100 percent due to rounding error 

SOURCE U S Depaitmeni of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 
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While the number of special education students increased by about 50 percent (see chapter 2) 
from 1987-88 to 19^0-91, the numbers of students enrolled in special education schools 
remained relatively constant during this period. However, the number of students enrolled in 
vocational and alternative education schools fluctuated considtiably. The year-to-year variability 
in the numbers of students eniollea in alternative and vocational education schools reflects the 
frequent practice cf reclassifying a school from year to year as its education focus changes. 

For each year shown in table 3.6, the proportion of black non-Hisran*c students in special 
schools was higher than their proportional representation in regular schools; the proportional 
representation of Asians and of white non-Hisparxs was lower for each year. For example, the 
proportion of students enrolled in vocational education schools in 1990-91 who were black was 
more than twice the proportion of students in regular schools who were black. Similaily, the 
proportion of students enrolled in vocational schools who were Hispanic ( 14.9 percent) w^as 
higher than the proportion of students in regular schools who were Hispanic (11.6 percent). 
However, these schools tended to be located in districts with higher proportions ot minority 
students. As will be shown later, when other school characteristics are ccniroUed for, many of 
these differences were erased or reversed. 

As previously noted, large school districts tend to be in large cities and urban areas. When 
there are interrelationships between district characlerisiics (size, locale, racial-ethmc 
composition, and SES), it is useful to know the celationship between only size (or only locale, or 
only SES) and the district’s racial-ethnic composition. Apparent relationships between district 
size and racial-ethnic composition may really be due to other factors. 

In order to determine the relative importance of specific district and school characteristics 
Soth as direct and indirect factors, multivariate analyses (general linear models) were performed. 
This approach displays variation of an outcome (t.g., change in the proportion of the district's 
population that is white non-Hispanic) related to a factor of interest, holding other factors (e.g., 
district size, SES) constant. By controlling for other characteristics, it is possible to assess the 
direct association of the characteristic of interest with the racial-ethnic composition of the district 
or ‘.ehoo*. 

The following tables present both simple mean percentages and “equated means" and 
"equated mean changes" for percentage of nainority students. “Equated mean percent i unority" 
shows what the racial-ethmc composition of a district with a particular attribute (e.g., enrollment 



Of the S66 schools claLSSified as alternative education schools in 1987-88. only 521 (60 percent) were 
classified as alternative education schoid^ m each of the next 3 years; 158 (18 percent) closed down; and the 
remaindcT ( 1H7. or 22 percent) changed their status at lea.si once or disappeared for at least one year before 
reappearing as an alternative education school in 199091. 

Of the 742 schools classified as vocational schools in 1987-88. 554 (75 percent) were vocational education 
schools for all 4 years; 114(15 percent) closed down; and the remainder (74. or 10 percent) changed ihcir status at 
least once r>r disappeared for at least one year before reappearing as a \ v:ational school in 1990-9 1 SOURCH U S 
Department of Bducation. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 
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Cfiung<?5 m Racial Ethr.ic CompostUon 



of 1 ,000-4,999) would be if the effects of all of the other v?,iables were ignored. “Equated mean 
change” shows what the average change in racial-ethnic composition (percentage of minorities) 
from 1987-88 tc 1990-9) would be in a district of this size if the effects of all of the other 
variables were ignored (see table 3.7). 

District characteristics. Out of all of the district characteristics investigated, the one with 
the strongest relationship to minority composition was SES. There was a substantial disparity 
(47.8 percent) between the minority proportion of the richest ( ! 1 .8 percent minority) and poorest 
districts (59.6 percent). When factors other than SES were controlled for, this disparity remained 
nearly unchanged (46.0 percent), and the minority composition of the richest districts and poore.st 
districts changed only slightly (from 1 1.8 percent to 12.3 percent and from 59.6 percent to 58.3 
percent, respectively). 

District size was also related to minority composition. When controlling for factors other 
than district size, differences in the minority composition of districts diminished in 1987 88. 
However, the same relationship between district size and minority composition was maintained. 
Minority composition was greater in larger districts (see table 3.7). Although the difference in 
minority composition between the largest and smallest districts was substantially smaller when 
other factors were controlled, an unadjusted 32.8 percent difference (45.7 percent - 12.9 percent) 
in contrast to only 18.9 percent (38.5 percent - 19.6 percent), these differences were still of 
considerable magnitude. This suggests that district size, by itself, was strongly associated with 
racial-ethnic composition. Although the percentage of minorities diverged over the 3-year period 
(the large districts, with the most minorities, had the largest increases in the percentages of 
minorities, while small districts, with fewest minorities, did not have increases in their minority 
percentages), the equated means indicated less of an effect when other factors were controlled. 
Some of the apparent difference by size was actually related to other factors, such as SES. 

During this time period, locale was also strongly related to minority composition. The 
proportion of minority students in urban/central cities was more than double the proportion of 
minority students in other types of districts. When other factors were controlled, the difference 
in minority compu»iiir;n between urban and rural districts was reduced from 36.6 percent (56.5 
percent - 19.9 percent) to 18.8 percent (39.8 percent - 21.0 percent). The adjusted proportion of 
minority students in urban/centrai cities is still much larger (nearly double) than the adjusted 
proportion in rural districts. Locale is also a factor that is strongly associated with racial-ethnic 
composition. 
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Table 3.T — Cnar^ges in the percentages of minority students in regular districts with different 



characteristics: 1987-88 to 1990-91 





Number of Students 
in Analysis 
(1987-88) 


% Minority 
(1987-88) 


Mean 

Change 


Equated 

Mean % Minority 
(1987-88) 


Equated 

Mean 

Change 


1 

1 73 

1 u 

> 

1 c 


39.749.C74 


30.8 


1.5 




( + ) 


S'ze ( 


0 999 


2,914,225 


12.9 


-0.3 


19.6 


0.0 


l.(X)0 - 4.999 


12.408.286 


170 


0.8 


23,6 


1.0 


5.000 - 9.999 


6.512.251 


24.0 


1.6 


28 .3 


1.7 


10 000 and over 


17,914,312 


45.7 


2,7 


38.5 


2,0 


l.ocale(l987) 


Urban/central cities 


10,951.908 


56 5 


2 2 


39.8 


1.7 


Suburban/metropohtan 


18,538,771 


21.7 


1.8 


30.9 


2.0 


Rural 


10.258.395 


19.9 


0.3 


21.0 


04 


Percent minority (1987) 


<5% 


8.965.719 


2.3 


0.3 


(1) 


ii) 


5% - < 20% 


10,633,179 


11. 1 


0.9 


(t) 


(t) 


20% - < 50% 


9,900,843 


33.2 


2.4 


(t) 


it) 


50% and over 


10,249.333 


73.9 


2.3 


(it 


it) 


SES (% of school-age children in ooverty: 1990) 
0% - < 5% 4.230,872 


M 8 


1.3 


12.3 


\ 0 


5%- < 15% 


13.621,811 


16.1 


14 


16.6 


1.4 


15% .<25% 


10,924,850 


27.6 


1.5 


28 1 


\.l 


25% and over 


10.971.541 


59.6 


; 7 


58.3 


1.7 



NOTE: Numbers in this table are not directly comparable to numbers presented earlier in the chapter because; 

( 1 ) Data arc provided only for districts that were in cKistence both in 1987-88 and 1990-91 . and 

(2) Change data are weighted by the district's 1987-88 enrollment. 



( t) Values for Overall “Equated Mean % Minority" and “Equated Mean Change" are omitted because they the same as ihc 
simple means, hy definition. 

(t) ‘ Equated Mean % Minority (1987-88)" and "Equaled Mean Change" values for levels of the factor "Percent Minority 
(1987)" were omitted since percent minority cannot meaningfully be employed as both a dependent and indeper.oent variable 
SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91; U S. D'*partment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. School District Data Book Version 1 0. .tune 
1994 



School characteristics. Although there are relationships between district characteristics and 
school characteristics (as in the case of school and district locale types and school and district 
sizes), the racial-ethnic composition of a school may be independently related to a specific school 
characteristic. However, controlling for school-level factors (locale, school type, grade level, 
and, for change analyses, proportion of minority students in 1987-88), the same basic 
relationships between changes in the proportion of minority students and the proportion of 
minority students in these different kinds of schools was observed (see table 3.8). That is, ( 1) the 
proportion of minority students in a school increased with school size, and (2) the largest schools 
had the greatest increases in their proportions of minority students. The strength of these 
relationships was diminished by controlling for other factors, but was clearly not eliminated. 
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The school's locale (analogous to the district metropolitan status or urbanicity code, but using 
seven instead of three locale categories) was the school characteristic most strongly associated 
with its racial-ethnic composition (percentage of minorities), even controlling for other factors. 
Both levels in 1987-88 and increases in the proportion of minority students were greatest in large 
cities and in their urban fringes, whether or not controlling for other school characteristics. 

Without compensating for other school characteristics, the proportion of minority students in 
vocational schools in 1990-91 (64 percent), in special education schools (49 percent), and in 
alternative schools (36 percent) was much higher than the proportion of minority students in 
regular schools (31 percent). Controlling for school size, locale, and grade level reduced these 
differences appreciably. The apparent 33.3 percent (64.0 percent - 30.7 percent) discrepancy 
between the minority composition of vocational education and regular schools was only an 11.2 
percent (42.0 percent - 30.8 percent) discrepancy when accounting for these other factors. 

The proportion of minority students in a school is associated with the grade levels served. In 
1987-88, as the population served aged, the proportion of minority students decreased, from 32 
percent in elementary schools to 31 percent in middle schools to 28 percent in high schools. 
Controlling for other school characteristics, these discrepancies were larger. It is clear that the 
proportion of minority high school students was less than the proportion of minority elementary 
school students, independent of other school characteristics. Two factors are associated with this 
effect; 



• The dropout rate for minonty students is greater than the dropout rate for white non- 
Hispanic students fMcMillen, Kaufman, and Whitener 1994; McLaughlin and Levine 
1992). 

• Higher birthrates and immigration rates for young minority families are associated with a 
disproportionate increase in the number of younger minority children. 

Increases in the proportions of minority students in elementary, middle, and secondary schools 
were quite similar, particularly after adjusting for other factors. The larger increase at the high 
school level suggests an improvement in dropout prevention for minority students. 

As was the case with school districts, schools with the greatest proportion of minority 
students (20 percent or more) had the greatest increases in their proportions of minority students. 
However, controlling for other factors reduced this divergence noticeably. 
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Questions for Further Research 

From 1987-88 to 1990-91 , the public school population in the United States increased by 
about one million students. Newer students entering the public school system were much more 
likely to be nonwhite students: enrollments of Hispanic students increased by about 670,000; 
enrollments of Asians, by about 150,000. 

Minority students are concentrated in certain kinds of school districts. In 1990-91, most of 
the; nation’s minority students were enrolled in school districts serving at least 10,000 students. 
Although these districts served less than half (46 percent) of the nation's students, they served 
over two-thirds (69 percent) of the nation’s black and Hispanic students and over 70 percent of 
the nation’s Asian students. Further, increases in minority composition were greate.st in the large 
cities. As the proportion of white non-Hispanic students in large city schools conunues to 
diminish, several questions are raised; 

/s the decline in the proportion of white non-Hispanic students in these schools 
commensurate with the decline of white school-age children in the areas served by these 
schools? 

Will these declines continue at their current rate? 

How has the racial-ethnic composition of urban private school students changed relative to 
urban public school students? 

The education system might respond to changes in the composition of its student mix by 
offering special programs, such as limited English proficient (LEP) programs. From 1987-88 to 
1990-91, there were disproportionwle increases in the minority composition of students attending 
specialized (special education, vocational education, and alternative education) schools. These 
increases raise the following questions; 

Why are minority students more likely ’o attend specialized schools — even when ccmtrolling 
for other characteristics of the education system? 

Is this a sys temic response to changes in racial-ethnic composition ? 
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4 How Has the Racial Balance Within School Districts Changed? 



Overview 

Changes in both the overall student body composition of our schools and the distribution of 
racially and socially diverse students between and within schools can have profound impacts on 
the nation’s education system. Many believe that effective school organization structures must 
reflect the demographic characteristics of the population of students being served (Lee. Bryk, and 
Smith 1993). 

The racial-ethnic composition (as well as the socioeconomic diversity) of a class or a school 
can significantly influence instructional practices. Viewing heterogeneity as a resource 
(especially for tasks such as peer learning and cooperative tutoring), diversity can be seen as an 
asset at the classroom level (Barr and Dreeben 1983). Coleman et al. (1966) reported that 
minority student achievement is increased in racially integrated schools. Similarly, Mahard and 
Crain (i983) showed lasting IQ improvements in minority students as a result of desegregation. 
Gains were greatest for minority students with the greatest exposure to whites. Other researchers 
have suggested the existence of optimal ranges of racial-ethnic composition (Schofield and Sagar 
1983). Although desegregation of schools does not guarantee desegregation of classes, or even 
education imj rovement, there is substantial evidence that racial-ethnic composition of si hools 
can influence education outcomes. 

In the 1986-87 to 1990-91 period, substantial amounts of money were spent to improve the 
racial balance of the nation’s public schools.'® From 1985 through 1991, just through the Magnet 
Schools Assistance Program, the federal government provided over $739 million to school 
districts to support existing magnet programs and to encourage the development of new magnet 
progran'.s (Steel and Levine 1994). One of the major goals of this program was the improvement 
of intra-district racial balance. Through state and local programs, even greater amounts have 
been spent, in response to court orders and public pressures tc improve school districts’ racial 
balance. The overall success of these efforts, as well as the types of districts showing the greatest 
changes in racial balance, were investigated for tliis report. Results of these investigations 
follow. 



“Racial balance” refers to the uniformity of minority student concentrations across schools in the same dismct. 
In this report, 'minority’’ refers lo students identined as either Native American, Asian. Hispanic, or black. 
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Methodology 

Many different measures are employed in studies of intradistrict racial balance and 
desegregation, each focusing or different aspects of the problem. CCD data were used to 
calculate two of the most commonly used measures to assess desegregation effectiveness — the 
index of racial imbalance and the index of (minority) racial exposure.” These two measures are 
in common use in the desegregation research field and in courts of law. They were used to 
determine how specific types of districts differed and how they changed from 1987-88 to 1990- 
91. 



Description of measures. The intradistrict racial imbalance measure (see Appendix A for a 
full description) provides an indication of the minimum percentage of minority students in a 
district that would have to be transferred to other schools to achieve “perfect” racial balance.''^ 

T lis measure can range from 0 (indicating perfect racial balance) to 100 (indicating total 
segregation).’' Since this is a measure of imbalance, lower measures indicate better racial 
balance. 

This measure compares the racial-ethnic composition (percentage of minority students) of 
each school in a district with the district’s overall racial-ethnic composition. Racial imbalance 
measures are only appropriate for districts that have more than one school serving students at a 
particular grade level. That is, if a district only has one school, the minority proportion in the 
school must match the minority proportion in the district. 

Pragmatically, if a district is comprised of an elementary school, a middle school, and a hign 
school, it is improbable that each of these schools would have exactly the same proportion of 
white students. (As was previously shown, the proportion of minority students was greater at the 
lower grade levels during this period). If a racial imbalance measure was calculated for such a 
district, the measure would most probably indicate some imbalance. However, this kind o*" 



” The index of racial balance, also Imown as the index of dissimilanty. was developed by Karl and Alma 
Taueber, Negroes in Cities (Chicago: Aldine, 1965). It has beep used in numerous studies of school and residential 
racial-ethnic imbalance. Some examples include Farley, 1981, Farley, Wurdock, and Richards 1980; Smylie 1983; 
Van Valey. Roof, and Wilcox 1977. The index of interracial exposure has been used in more recent studies, to 
estimate the effectiveness of desegregaUon plans. Examples of its use include Farley I981;0rfield l982;Orfield 
and Monfort 1986; Rossell 1979; Rossell 1986a; Rossell 1986b. and Orfield 1986 

Perfect racial balance means that the percentage of minonty students in each school is equal to the overall 
percentage of minonty students in the d'stnct. The interpretation of this index as a minimum assumes that only 
minority students would be reassigned and that no white students would be reassigned. 

” If a district is 100 percent white or 100 percent minonty. the denominator for calculating racial-ethnic 
imbalance becomes 0. and the imbalance is undefined. Districts that are 100 percent white or 100 percent minority 
were assigned imbalance scores of 0 percent since no students would have lo be transferred to bring about “perfect" 
racial balance in the district It should be noted that higher numbers mean greater imbalance; lower numbers, better 
racial-ethnic balance. 
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imbalance cannot be reduced by transferring students between schools. Therefore, racial 
imbalance measures were only calculated for districts in which viable desegregation strategies 
could be implemented: districts with more than one regular school serving students at the same 
grade level. 

The racial exposure measure (see Appendix A for the calculation of the formula) indicates 
the percentage of white students that attend the typical minority student’s school. It can range 
from 0 (indicating that there are no white students in the typical minority student’s school) to < 
lOO (a single minority student and all other students white). Higher values indicate greater 
exposure of minority students to white students. The racial exposure measure is sensitive to and 
IS limited by the district’s racial-ethnic composition; if a district Is 10 percent white, the weighted 
racial exposure measure for this di.strict cannot exceed 10 percent. 

Racial exposure measures are meaningful for districts that have only a single school as well 
as districts that serve more than one regular school at a given grade level. For purposes of 
comparability, racial exposure measures for districts wah more than one school at a given grade 
level are presented in this chapter. 

Racial exposure measures are presented both as district averages and weighted by the number 
of minonty students in a district. The unweighted district average is the sum of all of these 
measures divided by the total number of school districts. It provides an indication of the 
proportion of while students in a typical school district (regardless of the district’s size). Since 
racial-cthnic composition (i.e., proportion minority students) is associated with district size, this 
simple district average does not describe racial exposure from the perspective of the typical 
minority student. For this reason, weighted racial exposure means are also presented. The 
weighted measure shows the proportion of students who are white in the average minority 
student’s school. The maximum value for the weighted mean is the percentage of white non- 
Hispanics in the school population. 

In the following tables, both racial balance and racial exposure proportions have been 
rr jltiplied by 100 and are presented as percentages. 

Summary of Findings 

• Usin^ two different measures of desegregation iccess (changes in the index of racial 
tmhalance and the index of minority exposure), there is evidence of slight desegregation 
improvements from 1987-88 to 1990-91. 

• in the typical urban school district in 1990-91, it would have been necessary to move 
over one-quarter of the white non-Hispanic students to other schools to achieve perfect 
racial balance in the district. 

• in 1990-91 the most racially unbalanced districts were those with the highest proportion 
of minority students in 1987-88. Improvements in these districts' racial balance from 
1987 ’88 to 1990-91 were minimal, at best. 
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• The most affluent school districts in 1987-88 (that is, those with the lowest percentage of 
school-age children in poverty) had the greatest declines in their minority exposure index 
from 1987-88 to 1990-91. This negative effect remained even after controlling for other 
district characteristics. 

Detailed Description of Findings 

General desegregation trends. From 1987-88 to 1990-91 , there was little evidence of 
overall improvement in desegregation within school districts. In districts with more than one 
regular school serving students at a given grade level, racial imbalance in the typical district 
improved very slightly, decreasing from 18.9 percent to 18.8 percent. (In other words, in 1990- 
91, 18.8 percent of the “minority” students in the typical district would have had to be traiisferred 
to other schools to bring about perfect racial balance.) 

Racial exposure measures provided equivocal information. From the perspective that 
incrv uses in racial exposure are positive indicators of desegregation success, the weighted and 
unweighted decreases from 1987-88 fo 1990-91 are negative results. From 1987-88 to 1990-91, 
the proportion of white children in the typical minority student’s school declined by 1 percent 
(from 37 percent to 36 percent). However, this measure is effectively limited by the proportion 
of white non-Hispanic students in a district and was substantially due to a decline in the 
proportion of school children nationally who are white non-Hispanic. Since the nationwide 
proportion of white school children declined by 1.4 percent — more than the I.O percent decline 
in the percentage of white non-Hispanic students in the typical minority si udent’s school — over 
this time period, it an be argued that the decline was not as large as might have been expected, 
(see table 4.1). 



Table 4.1 — Racial imbalance and racial exposure in regular districts with more than one regular school 





Number of 
Students 


Number of 
Students for 
Imbalance 


mmM9 M 

Number of 
Students for 
Exposure 


Racial 

Imbalance 


Racial 

Exposure 


Racial 

Exposure 

(Weiithted) 




1987 88 


39,963,281 


35,484,780 


35,409,227 


18.9 


80.3 


37,0 




1988-89 


40,120,672 


35,772,04^ 


35,714,936 


18.5 


79.5 


37.0 




1989-90 


40,408,326 


35,895,979 


35,843,964 


18.7 


79.3 


36.4 




1990-91 


40,911,261 


36,346,241 


36,273,076 


18.8 


78.8 


36.0 





SOURCE; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education SiaiisUcs, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
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District metropolitan status. Throughout the 1987-88 to 1990-91 period, within-district 
racial imbalance was greatest in urban districtr and lowest in suburban districts (see table 4.2). 
Racial exposure, reflecting the lower proportions of white students, was also the lowest in these 
urban districts. The 1990-91 weighted racial exposure index of 24.3 percent means that in the 
typical urban school, less than one-quarter (24.3 percent) of the students to which the typical 
minority student was exposed were white. 

In 1990-91 , the typical urban district had a racial imbalance index of 25. 1 percent, meaning 
that one-quarter of the minority students would have to be reassigned to other schools within the 
district to bring about perfect district racial balance. 

District size. From 1987-88 to 1990-91, the largest school districts (those with enrollments 
of 10,000 and over) were the most racially imbalanced districts. All but the smallest (enrollment 
of less than 1,000) school districts showed slight overall improvements in their racial balance 
(see table 4.3). 

Racial exposure measures for districts serving fewer than 10,000 students were all quite 
comparable. On the other hand, in the typical large district (in 1990-91), the representative 
minority student was attending a school that was less than one-third (3 1 percent) white. In the 
usual district of this size, the representative minority student was in a school that was 
approximately 50 percent white (see table 3.5). 

Racial-ethnic composition. The racial-ethnic composition of a district (i.e., its percentage of 
minorities in 1987) was strongly associated with its levels of racial imbalance and racial 
exposure. Districts with the highest and lowest proportions of minority students were the most 
racially imbalanced districts; those with between 5 percent and 50 percent minority were the 
most racially balanced. In districts with low proportions of minority students (less than 5 
percent), higher racial imbalance indices did not represent serious problems. In these districts, 
the racial imbalance index represents the proportion of minority students who would have to 
have been transfeired to ensure perfect racial balance. In a district that was 4.9 percent minority 
(the maximum possible in this category), a racial imbalance index of 21.8 percent means that 
21.8 percent of the minority students (comprising only 4.9 percent of the district’s emollment). or 
1 . 1 percent of the district’s total enrollment, would have to have been transferred to ensure 
perfect racial balance (see table 4.4). 



” In 1990-91. white students comprised 42 percent of the urban school enrollment. This percentage is the 
maximum racial exposure to whites that can be achieved in urban districts. SOURCE: U S. Department of 
Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core ol Data Surveys, 1990- 1991 . 
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Table 4.2 — Racial imb^ance and racial exposure in regular districts with more than one regular school 
serving students at a given grade level, by metropolitan status; 1987-88 to 1990.91 



Number of 


Number of 








Students for 


Students for 






Racial 


Imbalance 


Exposure 


Racial 


Racial 


Exposure 


A.nalysis 


Analysis 


Imbalance 


Exposure 


(Weighted) 



Overall 



1987-88 


35,484,780 


35,409,227 


18.9 


803 


377' 


1988-89 


35,772,049 


35,714,936 


18.5 


79,3 


37.0 


1989-90 


35,895,979 


35,843,964 


18.7 


7‘--J 3 


36.4 


1990-91 


36,346,241 


36,273,076 


18.8 


78.8 


36.0 


Metropolitan status 
Urban'central cities 


1987-88 


10,700,025 


10,700,025 


25.6 


58.1 


25.2 


1988-89 


10,736,681 


10.736,681 


25.2 


57.5 


25.2 


1989-90 


10,700,565 


10,700,565 


25.3 


56.9 


24.7 


1990-91 


10,793.012 


10,793,012 


25.1 


56,4 


24.3 


S ubui ban/metropo 1 1 tan 


1987-88 


17,009.853 


16,991,340 


17.3 


827 


50.8 


1988-89 


17,149,749 


17,130,603 


17,1 


820 


30.3 


1989-90 


17,295,099 


17,282,096 


17.0 


81.3 


49.3 


1990-91 


17,675,399 


17,665,207 


16.9 


80.9 


48.3 


Rural 


1987-88 


7,774,902 


7,717,862 


19.5 


81.1 


48.3 


1988-89 


7,885,619 


7,847,652 


18.8 


80.4 


48.4 


1989-90 


7,900,315 


7,861,303 


19.4 


80 7 


47.7 


1990-91 


7,877,830 


7,814,857 


19.8 


80.3 


47.3 



SOURCE: LJ.S. Departmcm of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 
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Table 4.3 — Racial imbaiauct and racial exposure in regular districts with more than one regular school 
sening s tudents at a given grade leveL by size: 1987-88 to 1999-91 





Number of 
Students for 
Imbalance 
Analysis 


Number of 
Students for 
Exposure 
Analysis 


Racial 

Imbalance 


Racial 

Exposure 


Racial 

Exposure 

(Weighted) 


Overall 


1987-88 


35.484,780 


35,409,227 


18.9 


80.3 


37.0 


1988-89 


35.772,049 


35,714,936 


18.5 


79.5 


37.0 


1989-90 


35,895,979 


35,843,964 


18.7 


79.3 


364 


\9^M\ 


35.346,241 


36,273,076 


18.8 


78.8 


360 


Size 
0 - 999 


1987 KP 


736.036 


702,858 


17.0 


84.4 


52.2 


1988-89 


754,288 


731,325 


16.8 


84.0 


52.8 


198Q-9C 


703,365 


671,195 


17.4 


83.6 


49 1 


!<^V0-9I 


671,932 


628,478 


17,9 


83.3 


48.6 


LOGO -4.999 


1987-58 


10,596,149 


U>,553.77< 


18.0 


83.5 


52.9 


I9SS-89 


10,646,513 


10,612.363 


17.4 


82.6 


52.5 


1989 90 


10,592,995 


10,573,150 


17.7 


82.6 


51.5 


1990-91 


10,500,417 


10,470,756 


17.7 


82,4 


51.0 


s,000 - 9.999 


l987-f.fl 


6,495,298 


6,495,298 


20.1 


73.7 


48.4 


11^88-89 


6.398.986 


6398,986 


19.9 


73.1 


48.3 


! 980 90 


6,440,945 


6.440,945 


19.7 


71 8 


47.3 


1990 91 


6,383,973 


6,383.973 


19.6 


72.8 


47.0 


10,000 ovtr 


198 '*-88 


17,972,262 


1 ',972,262 


26.1 


60.7 


31 1 


1988-89 


17,657,297 


17,657,297 


26.4 


6U 


31.2 




18.215,646 


18,215,646 


25.9 


60.2 


30.9 


199091 


18,732,947 


18,732,94? 


25.8 


.,,5 


30.6 



SOUR(7E U S Dcpartmrn of Education. Natiotia* Center ffiJ* Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
. 1 
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Table 4.4 — Racial imbalance and racial exposure in regular districts with more than one regular school 



serving students at a given grade level, by racial-ethnic composition in 1987-88: 1987-88 to 
1990-91 



Number of 


Number of 








Students for 


Students for 






Racial 


imbalance 


Exposure 


Racial 


Racial 


Exposure 


Analysis 


Analysis 


Imbalance 


Exposure 


(Weighted) 



Overall 



1987-88 


35,484,780 


35,409,227 


18.9 


80,3 


37.0 


1988-89 


35,772.049 


35,714,936 


18.5 


79.5 


37.0 


1989-90 


35,895,979 


35,843,964 


18.7 


79.3 


36.4 


1990-91 


36,346.241 


36,273,076 


18.8 


78.8 


36 0 


Percent minority 
0-<5% 


1987-88 


7.011.664 


6.936.111 


22.1 


97.1 


95.7 


1988-89 


6.625.380 


6.568.267 


21.6 


97.1 


95.7 


1989-90 


6.715.749 


6.663.734 


21.6 


97.2 


95.8 


1990-91 


6.763.471 


6.690.306 


21.8 


97.2 


95.8 


5 - < 20% 


1987-88 


9,609.221 


9.609,221 


15.0 


87.7 


83.4 


1988-89 


9,696,482 


9,696,482 


15.3 


87.7 


83.5 


1989-90 


9.509,634 


9,509,634 


15.2 


87.6 


83.4 


1990-91 


9,270.688 


9,270,688 


15.2 


87.2 


83.3 


20% - < 50% 


1987-88 


9,160,655 


9,160,655 


15.2 


63 8 


58.8 


1988-89 


9.439,758 


9,439,758 


14.7 


64.2 


58.9 


1989-90 


9.544.192 


9,544,192 


15.1 


63.7 


58.4 


1990-91 


9,853,645 


9.853.645 


14,8 


63.8 


58.2 


50% and over 


1987-88 


9.703.240 


9.703.240 


24.3 


25.8 


19.4 


1988-89 


10,010,429 


10,010.429 


23.0 


26.0 


19.7 


1989-90 


10.126,404 


10,126.404 


23.3 


25.3 


19.1 


1990-91 


10,458,437 


10,458.437 


23.1 


25.4 


18.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Dau Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 
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SES. Racial imbalance was greater and racial exposure was lower in the least affluent 
districts from 1987-88 to 1990-91. Although some slight improvement occurred in racial balance 
in the poorest districts during this time period, there was no evidence of consistent improvement 
(see table 4.5). 

The greatest declines in minority exposure to white non-Hispanic students (racial exposure) 
occurred in the ~ aftl'ient districts. Since minority exposure measures reflect the proportion 
of white r.v,s a. riisuic , a decline of 3.5 percent (69.7 percent - 66.2 percent) in the racial 
ex' incasure ccu- . ' os produced by a decline of 3.5 percent in the number of white students 
:i the di.stricJ, with ai -t'^cr factors remaining the same. However, the proportion of white 
,rude> :• i'l the most di’^ nt di.stricts only decreased by 1,4 percent (see table 3.3). Most of the 
c- .m.eul was due factors other than the district’s loss of white non-Hispanic students. 

,-<j. , ^^1 imbuie^ice as a function of district characteristics. Multivariate 

Cl li .'v ■ .'^cde's) were employed to identify the relationships between specific 

disi. . I ■•> t 'he absolute levels of racial imbalance (in 1987-88) and changes 

,n ii.anc ,-od 1990-91). These analyses provide scant evidence of 

imr.r<'\er.'C'K .i' laciJ hi. .ioct over this time period (see table 4.6). 

Sic-i. From i*)bV-88 to 1990-91, dish ict size was strongly associated with racial imbalance 
le vels whether or not con'u oiling for other district characteristics (district metropolitan status, 
percentage of minorities, an.1 SES): The larger the district, the greater the degree of imbalance. 
The importance of this factor is made even mote evident when controlling for other district 
characteristics. Although districts with fewer than 1,000 students had the least imbalance in 
1987-88 among multischoc'i districts (imbalance index=17), unlike larger districts they became 
slightly more imbalanced (.:ui increase of 1 in the index) during the next 3 years.” 

SES. Although the basic relationships between SES and racial imbalance (i.e., racial 
imbalance decreases with increasing affluence) remained after controlling for other district 
characteristics, the differences between the richest and poorest districts were slightly diminished 
from 1987-88 to 1990-91. Racial imbalance was clearly associated with district poverty. When 
controlling for other district characteristics, only very small changes w .e found in ri.cial 
imbalance for any of these different types of districts during this 3-year period. 






Changes of less than ± 0 05 are indicalcd as ”0.0.“ 
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Table 4.5 — Racial imbalance and racial exposure in regular districts with more than one regular school 

serving students at a given grade level, by SES (percentage of population in poverty): 1987-88 to 
I990-91* 



Number of Number of 

Students for Students for Racial 

Imbalance Exposure Racial Racial Exposure 

Analysis Analysis Imbalance Exposure (Weightedj 



Overall 



1987-88 


35,378,124 


35.303,068 


18.9 


80.3 


37.0 


1988-89 


35,747,007 


35,690,271 


18.5 


79.5 


37.0 


1989-90 


35,895,979 


35,843,964 


18.7 


79.3 


36.4 


1991-91 


36,341,436 


36,268,457 


18.8 


78.8 


360 


Percentafei; of school-age children in poverty: 


199C 








0-<5% 












1987-88 


3,858,208 


3,856,499 


15.4 


88.7 


69.7 


1988-89 


3,904,635 


3,901,610 


15.7 


88.3 


68.7 


1989-90 


3,943,867 


3,942,813 


15.0 


87.8 


67.4 


199091 


4,012,121 


4,011,761 


15.4 


87.5 


66.2 


5-< 15% 












1987-88 


12,034.486 


12.004.414 


18.1 


87.1 


61.6 


1988-89 


12,157,095 


12,136,024 


17.8 


86.7 


61.1 


1989-90 


12,295,593 


12.280.161 


18.0 


86.2 


59.9 


1990*91 


12,531,874 


12.509.222 


17.9 


85.7 


58.7 


15% -<25% 












1987-88 


9,668,448 


9,643,039 


19.4 


81.2 


46 2 


1988-89 


9,763,613 


9,744,005 


18.9 


80.8 


45.7 


1989-90 


9,838,322 


9,819.843 


19.0 


80.7 


44.6 


1990-91 


9.992,406 


9,960,570 


19.4 


80.3 


43.7 


25% and over 












1987-88 


9,816,982 


9,799,116 


22,5 


57.1 


21.8 


1988-89 


9.921.664 


9,908.632 


21.2 


56.5 


21.9 


1989-90 


9,818,197 


9,801,147 


22.1 


56.1 


21 2 


1990-91 


9,805.035 


9.786,904 


22.2 


55.3 


20.7 


Only districts for which SES data were available are included in these analyse 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91; U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. School District Data Book Version 1 0 June 
1994. 
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Table 4.6 — Changes in racial imbalance in regular (iistficts with more than one school serving students at a 



^ 


Number of 
Students 
in Analysis 


Racial 

Imbalance 

(1987-88) 


Change 

Racial 

Imbalance 


Equated 

Mean 

Racial 

Imbalance 

(1987-88) 


Equated 

Mean 

Change 

Racial 

Imbalance 


Overall 


34,733,082 


19.3 


-0.0 


(M 




Size (1987) 


0-999 


553,332 


17.7 


1.2 


17.0 


1.0 


1.000 - 4,999 


10,048,616 


18.3 


-0.2 


18.2 


-0.1 


5,000 - 9,999 


6A12.S21 


20.1 


-0.1 


20.8 


■0.2 


10,000 and over 


17,657.297 


26.4 


0.1 


26.5 


0,0 


Metropolitan status (1987) 


Urban/central cities 


10,680,805 


25.7 


-0.1 


21.4 


-0.2 


Suburban/metropolitan 


16,660,908 


17,5 


-0.4 


18.2 


-0.2 


Rural 


7,391,369 


20.2 


0.5 


19.2 


0.7 


Percent minority (1987) 


<5% 


6,620.794 


22.6 


-1.3 


24.1 


-1.4 


5% - < 20% 


9,417,628 


15,4 


1.8 


16.1 


1.8 


20% - < 50% 


9,051.538 


15.7 


-0.3 


13.5 


-0,1 


50% and over 


9.643,122 


24.9 


-0.1 


20 9 


0.1 


SES (% of school-age children in poverty: 1990) 
0% - < 5% 3,784.058 


15.6 


0,0 


16.0 


0.5 


5% - < 15% 


11,764,972 


18.3 


-0.1 


18.3 


0.1 


15% -<25% 


9.483,838 


19.8 


0.3 


20.0 


0! 


25% and over 


9,700,214 


23.5 


-O.l 


22.8 


-0.4 



Only districts for which SES data were available are included in these analyses. 

NOTE: Numbers in this tabic are not directly comparable to numbers presented earlier in die chapter because data are provided 
only for districts that were in existence both in 1987-88 and 1990-91 . 



(t) Values for Overall '"Equated Mean Racial Imbalance (198?-88y' and 'Equated Mean Change Racial Imbalance ' are omitted 
because they are the same as the simple means, by definition. 

SOURCE: U.S, Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 ; U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School District Data Book Version 1 .0. June 
1994. 



Other district characteristics. From 1987-88 to 1990-91, racial imbalance was highest in 
urban districts and lowest in suburban districts. However, this difference was largely indirect; 
controlling for other factors, the difference was less than half as large. Racial imbalance was also 
related to a district's minority composition. Racial imbalance was highest in the districts with 
the highest and lowest proportions of minority students. As previously noted, the relatively high 
levels of racial imbalance in the districts with minority compositions of less than 5 percent 
should not be considered serious problems on a pragmatic level. However, this is not true of the 
high levels in districts that are at least 50 percent minority. 
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There was improvement (reduction) in racial imbalance between 1987-88 and 1990-91 in 
districts with fewer than 5 percent minorities, but this was matched by an increase in racial 
imbalance in districts with between 5 and 20 percent minorities and i rural districts. Generally, 
the changes in the racial imbalance index during these years were much smaller than both the 
values of the index and the differences between different categories of districts. 

Changes in racial e:' posure as a function of district characteristics. As with racial 
imbalance changes, multivariate analyses (general linear models) were employed to identify the 
relationships between specific district characteristics and both the absolute levels of racial 
exposure (in 1987-88) and changes in this measure (from 1987-88 to 1990-91). The decline in 
minority exposure to white non-Hispanic students over this time period reflects an overall 
decline in the proportion of white students in the student population. The racial exposure index 
is limited by the proportion of white students in a district. With fewer white non- Hispanic 
students in a district, the proportion of white non-Hispanic students in the typical minority 
student’s school would naturally be expected to decrease. Nonethele.ss, these changes were 
associated with specific district characteristics in a clear and consistent fashion (see table 4.7). 

SES. Other than the percent minority in the district, socioeconomic status was the factor 
most strongly associated both with levels of racial exposure in 1987-88 and with changes in these 
levels. Districts with the fewest school-age children in poverty had the highest levels of racial 
exposure, and controlling for percent minority, this relationship was still apparent — the average 
racial exposure index in the most affluent districts was 42.5, compared to 34.1 in the least 
affluent districts. Although the most affluent districts had the greatest levels of racial exposure in 
1987-88, they also had the largest declines from 1987-88 to 1990-91 (adjusted, - 4.6 percent and 
-4. 1 percent; unadjusted, both -2.8 percent). This trend can be only weakly related to changes in 
the proportions of white non-Hispanic students in these affluent districts; these districts had 
adjusted declines of only 1 .5 percent and 1.6 percent in their proportions of white students over 
this time period. These changes were substantially greater than the decrease in white student 
enrollments and must be attributed to other factors. The changes were also independent of 
factors such as district size, metropolitan status, and percentage of minorities. Using racial 
exposure changes as an indicator of desegregation trends, the most affluent districts performed 
worst from 1987-88 to 1990-91. 

Other district characteristics. Simple crosstabulations indicate higher racial exposure in 
small districts and in suburban and rural districts. However, among districts with similar 
concentrations of minority students, the equated means in table 4.7 indicate that there was very 
little variation in racial exposure between large and small or urban and rural districts. 

Since racial exposure indices are heavily constrained by the proportion of white non-Hispanic 
students in a district, strong relationships between this measure and a district's racial-ethnic 
composition must be observed; however, this is not true of changes. The changes in this measure 
closely mirror the changes in these types of districts* proportion of minority students (as 
presented in table 4.7). The districts showing the largest unadjusted and adjusted increases in the 
proportion of minority students (i.e., those with minority compositions of at least 20 percent) 
showed the greatest declines in their racial exposure measures. 
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Table 4.7 — Changes in racial exposure in regular districts with more than one school serving students at 





Numbei of 
Minority 
Students 
in Analysis 
(1987-88) 


Racial 

Exposure 

(1987-88) 


Change 
in Racial 
Exposure 


Equated 

Mean 

Racial 

Exposure 

(1987-88) 


Equated 
Mean 
Change 
in Racial 
Exposure 


Overall 


11.353.374 


36.8 


-2.0 


(+) 


(+) 


Size (1987) 


0-999 


76,988 


50.7 


-0.3 


36.9 


-1.0 


1,000 - 4,999 


1.679,389 


52.6 


-16 


38.0 


-2.1 


5,000 - 9.999 


1.553,429 


48.5 


-2.3 


37.8 


-2.6 


10,CKX) and over 


8,043.568 


31.1 


-2.1 


36,4 


-1.9 


Metropolitan status ( 1 987 ) 


Urban/central cities 


6,026,180 


25.2 


-1.9 


36.6 


-2.1 


Suburban/me tropolilan 


3,761,500 


50.7 


-2.7 


36.3 


-2.6 


Rural 


1.565,694 


48.1 


-0.7 


39.0 


-0.4 


Percent minority (1987) 


<5% 


161,673 


95.6 


-0.4 


80.4 


0,2 


5% - < 20% 


1 ,046,544 


83.3 


-1.3 


71.3 


-0.6 


20% - < 50% 


3.008,596 


58.7 


-2.5 


53.0 


-0.2 


50% and over 


7,136,561 


19.4 


'1.9 


23.9 


-0.2 


SES (% of school-age children in poverty: 1990) 
0% - < 5% 457,697 


69.7 


-2.8 


42.5 


-4.6 


5%-< 15% 


2.040,780 


61.5 


-2.8 


41.2 


-4.1 


15% - < 25% 


2,819.122 


46.0 


-2.2 


38.5 


-2.3 


25% and over 


6,035,775 


21.6 


-1.6 


34.1 


-1.0 



Only districts for which SES data were available are included in these analyses. 

NOTE: Numbers in this table are not directly comparable to numbers presented earlier in the chapter because: 

( 1 ) Data are provided only for schools that were in existence both in 1987-88 and 1 990-9 1 , and 

(2) Change data arc weighted by the school’s 1987-88 minority enrollment. 

( M Values for Overall ‘‘Equated Mean Racial Exposure (1987-88)** and “Equated Mean Change in Racial Exposure’’ are omitted 
because they are the same as the simple means, by definition. 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, School District Data Book Version 1.0, June 
1994. 
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Questions for Further Research 

Underlying analyses of racial-ethnic composition and changes is a belief that there is a 
relationship between racial -ethnic composition and education quality. In order to promote racial 
balance in the public school system> billions of dollars have been spent in the past decade In 
spite of these efforts, improvements in the overall racial balance of the nation’s public school 
system have been slight. Answers to the following questions could shed further light on the 
success of desegregation efforts and processes. 

How has the distribution of students of different raciabethnic groups changed? That is. has 
the racial imbalance of specific groups (for example. Asians) changed disproportionately to 
that of other racial-ethnic groups? 

How has the racial exposure (to white non-Hispanic students) of members of different 
minority groups changed? 

If there are differential changes in these measures for members of specific minority groups, 
with what district and school characteristics are they associated? 

How have specific programs designer^ to improve racial balance (such as the Magnet 
Schools Assistance Program) affected the racial balance of the schools and districts 
receiving this support? 

Why have the most affluent districts had the greatest declines in their minority racial 
exposure indices? 

Are racial exposure and racial imbalance indices similar across regions of the United States, 
and are these indices for county districts similar to other districts? 

What relationships exist between these racial distribution indicators and characteristics such 
as district size and metropolitan area size, both within and across different regions of the 
United States ? 




5 How Have StudentyXeacher Ratios Changed? 



Overview 

Siudent/teacher ratios are often used as indicators of education resource distribution. Since 
85 percent of public education expenditures go to staff salary and benefits (Chambers 1993),^"^ 
these ratios reflect a major education cost in a way that permits comparisons among agencies and 
schools. 

Siudent/teacher ratios are also directly responsive to policy activity at both the stale and 
district levels. By mandating changes in these ratios, policymakers can directly affect the 
delivery of educ.ation services. Nearly half (47 percent) of the states and 41 percent of school 
districts have policies prescribing class sizes for their high schools.” Since 1980, the general 
trend has been to decrease class size (i.e., to decrease student/teacher ratios) (Levine 1995; 
Levine Arcilla, and Furtado 1995). This reflects a belief about education practices: small(er) 
class sizes are generally better than larger class sizes, because more individualized attention can 
be given to each student. Research findings arc generally consistent witli this belief (Finn and 
Achilles 1990; Slavin 1989; Glass and Smith 1979).” Acceptance of this belief permits the use 
of class size as an indicator of education quality. The CCD has not collected data on class size, 
but it provides information on a related measure: student/teacher ratios. Although a percentage 
of teachers in any large district may not be teaching self-contained classes, the student/teacher 
ratio is highly correlated with class size. 

In order to determine whether the nation's public schools are moving in directions consistent 
with acceptance of this belief, and to determine the types of districts that are moving in such 
directions, comparisons of student/teacher ratios in different types of school districts over time 
were made. These comparisons are also informative about changes in resource distribution 
policies and practices, both over time and as a function of district characteristics. 

Even when mandated state and district policies related to student/teacher ratios are in place, 
the implementation of these policies is not always consistent across all schools. Certain school 
characteristics (particularly size) are logically associated with these ratios. For example, an 
elementary school with only 12 third graders can try to combine grades with a single teacher 



” According to the 1988-89 National Public Education Finance Survey, teachers’ salaries and benefits represent 
52.8 percent of total (noncapital) expenditures; total personnel costs, 79.7 percent. It was estimated that another 5 
percent should be added to these figures to account for the portion of purchased services that are allocated to 
personal service contracts. 

” Class size and student/teacher ratio are related, but not identical, concepts. State and district policies are 
generally manifested in terms of regulations about class size rather than student/teacher ratios. All other things being 
equal, class size policies will have an effect on student/teacher ratios. 

” For a contrasting opinion, sec Tomlinson, T. (1988). Class Size and Public Policy: Politics and Panaceas, 
U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, PIP 88-838. 
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serving more than one grade, or it can provide 1 teacher to serve these 12 students. The impact 
of specific school charactenstics v.«s also investigated. 

Methodology 

The CCD Surveys do not request teacher counts from school districts. Instead, the numbers 
of teachers employed by each school in the district are aggregated to serve as an indicator of the 
number of teachers employed by the district.’’ In preparing overall and category means, 
student/teacher ratios were weighted by the number of teachers in the district (or school). In 
other words, the overall student/teacher ratio is equal to the total number of students in the 
districts analyzed divided by the total number of teachers in these districts. Similarly, the mean 
student/teacher ratio for districts of a particular type (e.g., urban districts) represents the total 
number of students in this type of district divided by the total number of teachers in this type of 
district. 

Sununary of Findings 

• The average student/teacher ratio declined by 4 percent (from 18.0 to 17.3 percent) from 
1986-87 to 1990-91. 

• From 1986-87 to 1990-91, high school studeni/teacher itios were strongly associated 
with school size; overall student/teacher ratios were strongly associated with district size. 
Larger student/t jcher ratios were associated with larger districts and with larger high 
schools; smaller ratios, with smaller districts and smaller high schools. 

• For each year from 1986-87 through 1990-91, urban disti '.cts and high schools in large 
cities had the highest student/teacher ratios; rural districts and high schools in rural 
areas had the lowest stud^’nl/teacher ratios. 

• Student/teacher ratios were lowest in the most affluent districts from 1986-87 to 1990-91. 
Student/teacher ratios were similar in districts with all other affluence levels. 

• During this period, student/teacher ratios were related to the proportion of minority 
students in a district. Schools with the highest concentrations of minority students had 
the highest student/teacher ratios. This difference occurred independently of all other 
district characteristics investigated. 

• Student/teacher ratios were higher in elementary schools than in high schools during the 
time period studied. 
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As a result of rounding, the aggregated number of teachers underestimates the total number of teachers in 
many districts. CCD district files also contain some districts for which enrollment counts are provided, but for which 
there are no linkable schools. The procedures employed to deal with these situations and their prevalence are 
discussed in Appendix B, Because of these procedures, the numbers of teachers reported in this section may not be 
directly comparable with those in other reports. 
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• Student/teacher ratios were lowest in special educaticn schools from 1986-87 to 1990-91. 
Although the vast majority of special education students were served by regular schools, 
those whose needs could not be met in regular schools attended specialized schools with 
very low student/teacher ratios. 

Detailed Description of Findings 

(General trends in student/teacher ratios. As indicated in table 5. 1 , the number of teachers 
increased every year from IS 86-87 through 1990-91 . Student enrollments also increased over 
this period (see table 1.3); however, proportionally, increases in the number of teachers exceeded 
increases in student enrollments. As a result the average district student/teacher ratio declined 
consistently over the 1986-87 to 1990-91 period.'* 



District metropolitan status. From 1986-87 through 1990-91, a consistent pattern was 
found between student/teacher ratios and a district’s metropolitan status or urbanicity. Rural 
districts had the lowest student/teacher ratios, and urban districts had the highest ratios (see table 
5 2). The differences were small, ranging from 16.4 to 18.6. 

Declines in the student/teacher ratios in all types of districts of slightly less than one student 
per teacher ch.-jacterized the 1986-87 to 1990-91 period. Over this period, the difference 
between these ratios in uiban and rural districts remained about 1.4 students per teacher. 



Table 5.1 — Student/teacher ratios In regular districts! 1986-87 to 1*>90-91 





Number of Teachers in Analysis 


StudentA'eacher Ratio 


19H6-H7 


2.201.351 


18 0 


1987-HK 


2.246.968 


176 


I988-H9 


2.264.280 


17.6 


1989-90 


2.317.646 


17.4 


1990-91 


2.362,257 


17 3 



SOl'RCE I S Department of Educaljon. National Center for Edjcaoon Statistics Ci-mmon Core of Data Surveys 10H6-87 to 
91 



Studentytcacher ratios art! rounded to the nearest tenth In DM7-HH. the sludent/iracher ratio, rounded to the 
nearest hundredth, was in 1988-89. 17 ^ 1 . 
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mmmm ■im 


Number of Teachers in Analysis 


Student/Teacher Ratio 


Overall 


1986-87 


2,201,351 


180 


1987-88 


2.246,968 


17.6 


1988-89 


2,264,280 


17.6 


1989-90 


2,317,646 


17.4 


1990-91 


2,362,257 


17 3 


Metropolitan status 
IJrban/centraJ cities 


1986-87 


633.S23 


18,6 


1987-88 


593.473 


18 3 


1988-89 


597.369 


18 1 


1989-90 


610.771 


17.8 


1990-91 


622.935 


17.7 


Suburban/meuopohtan 


'986-87 


959.441 


18 ) 


1987-88 


1, 042,854 


17.8 


1988-89 


1 ,054,458 


17.7 


1989-90 


1,074,765 


17,6 


1990-91 


1,100,933 


17.6 


Rural 


1986-87 


608.387 


17.1 


1987-88 


610,641 


16.8 


1988-89 


612,452 


16.8 


1989-90 


632.110 


165 


1990-91 


638,390 


16.4 



SOURCE: V S. Department of Education, National C-cnier for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys I9H6*87 to 
1990-91 



District size. There is a strong relationship betweer district size and studenl/teacher ratios 
(see table 5.3). From 1986-87 to 1990 91, student/teacher ratios increased with increasing 
district size. Student/teacher ratios were alv'ays highest in the largest districts and diminished 
with decreasing district size. 

Smaller schools tended to be in smaller districts; large schools, in larger districts. (Schools 
with more than 1 ,000 students, by definition, cannot exist in districts with fewer than 1 .(XX) 
students.) The relationships between school size and student/teacher ratios are discussed later in 
this chapter. 
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Table S.5~ Student^tcacher ratios of regular districts, by district size: 1986-87 to 1990«91 





Number of Teachers in Analysis 


Student/Teacher Ratio 


Overall 


1986-87 


2.201.351 


18.0 


1987-88 


2,246,968 


17.6 


1988-89 


2,264,280 


17.6 


1989-90 


2,317,646 


17.4 


1990-91 


2,362,257 


17.3 


Size 

0-999 


1986-87 


199.545 


14.8 


1987-88 


201,978 


14.5 


1988-89 


200,108 


14.7 


1989-90 


203,957 


14.3 


1990-91 


204,232 


14.2 


1,000 4,999 


1986-87 


721,176 


17.4 


1987-88 


730,547 


17.1 


1988-89 


732,216 


16.9 


1989-90 


745.076 


16.8 


1990-91 


746,927 


16.8 


5. (XX) - 9.999 


1986-87 


365,093 


17.8 


1987-88 


361,380 


17.7 


1988-89 


363,417 


18.4 


1989-90 


372,120 


17,4 


199a91 


365,617 


17.6 


10 (XK) and over 


1^86-87 


919,716 


19,1 


1987-88 


970,576 


18.6 


1988-89 


948,574 


18.7 


1989-90 


1.002,995 


18.3 


1990-91 


1,038,979 


18.3 



SOURCE. U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
i 990-9 1 
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SES (poverty rates). In the period examined, districu with the lowest poverty rates (i.e., 
fewer than 5 percent of children in poverty) had about one fewer student per teacher than other 
districts. However, student/teacher ratios in the poorest districts (i.e., 25 percent or more 
children in poverty) were nearly indistinguishable from those in districts with poverty rales 
between 5 and 25 percent. Differences between these three types of districts never exceeded 0.3 
students per teachei and were usually within ± 0.2 students per teacher (see table 5.4). 

Table 5.4 — Student/teacher ratios of regular districts, by SES (percentage of population in |overty); 1986*87 
to 1990.91* 

Number of TtriChers in Analysis Studeni/Teachgf Ratio 



Overall 



1986^87 


2.201.351 


18.0 


1987-88 


2.237.744 


:7.6 


1988-89 


2.261,721 


17,6 


1989-90 


2.317,646 


174 


1990-91 


2.360.796 


17.3 


Percentage of school-age children in poverty 


: 1990 




< 5% 


1986-87 


249.075 


16.9 


1987-88 


255.468 


1' 


1988-89 


259.686 


lo.5 


1989-90 


264.584 


16,4 


1990-91 


270.570 


16.4 


5% - < 15% 


1986-87 


753.167 


IS.l 


1987-88 


764.175 


17 8 


1988-89 


772.646 


17 7 


1989-90 


/9 1.860 


17.7 


1990-91 


811.517 


17.6 


15% -<25% 


1986-87 


605.564 


18.0 


1987-88 


613.894 


17 7 


1988-89 


619.485 


17 7 


1989-90 


641.132 


17.4 


1990-91 


650.759 


17.4 


25% and over 


1986-87 


593.:*4j 


18.3 


1987-88 


604.20^^ 


17.9 


1988-89 


609. )05 


17 7 


1989-90 


62'. 079 


17.4 


1990-91 


67-* .950 


17.3 



* Only district for which SES data were av adahiw aa include^' m laese analyses. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1 990-9 K U S Department of Education. Nattonal Center for Education Statistic'. Schotil District Data Book Version 1 0. June 
1994 
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Rncial-ethnic composition. Throughout the period examined, a strong relationship v/as 
found between studcnt/teacher ratios and a district’s racial-ethnic composition. The greater tlie 
proportion of minority studen-s in a di^t^ict, the higher the student/teacher ratio (see table 5.5). 
High minority districts averaged a,?oiiL i.5 more students per teacher than low minority districts. 



TableSj^^^tudentrteacheMiati^^fj^^jijar^distrifls^j^dal^thj^c^omgosi^n^Wg^ 



Number ot Teachers in Analysis Student/Tcacher Ratio 



Overall 



1987-88 


7,245.75 1 


17.7 


1988-89 


2,263.145 


17.6 


1989-90 


2,.3 16,537 


17.4 


1990-91 


/,36I,3?5 


17.3 


Percent minonty 
<5% 


1987-88 


541,754 


16.7 


1988-89 


514,176 


167 


1989-90 


535,803 


16.5 


1990-91 


551,447 


163 


5% - < 20% 


1937-88 


605,820 


175 


1988-89 


617,371 


17.4 


1989-90 


612.761 


17 3 


1990-91 


595,077 


17 2 


20% - < 50% 


1987-88 


552,05.*^ 


17.8 


i988-89 


568.510 


17.8 


1989-90 


585,792 


17.6 


1990-91 


606,177 


17,6 


50% and over 


1987-88 


546,122 


18 5 


1988-89 


563,088 


18.4 


1989-90 


582.181 


18.1 


1990-91 


608,683 


18.0 



^ Only districts with nonzero students counts are included in these analyses. 



SOURCE; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 



Type of school. As noted in chapter 2 of this report, the number of special education 
Students in regular school districts increased from 1987-88 to 1990-91 by 1,387,622 (about 56 
percent). During this time period, the number of students enrolled in special education schools 
remained relatively constant, increasing by only 12,591 (about 8 percent). This finding suggests 
that school districts are following a policy of placing special education students in the least 
restrictive environment (main.streaming) to the greatest extent possible. Those students not 
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mainstreamed (i e.. those being educated in schools that oni> serve special education students) 
should comprise a population in nee.d of more intensive services. Therefore, ir is not surprising 
that student/teacher ratios were lowest in special education schools from 1986-87 to 1990-91 (see 
table 5.6). 



Ta ble 5.6— St udent/te achcr ra tios of different scboob, b y type: 19 86- 87 to 1990-91* 

Ml— IMMWIII nil a— MM— M— — TTMIMIBTin 





Number of Teachers in Anal\sis 


StudentTeacher Ratio 


Overall 






1986-87 


2,200,958 


17.9 


1987-88 


2,245,966 


17.7 


1988-89 


2,263,280 


17.6 


1989-90 


2.316.670 


17.4 


1990-91 


2,361,840 


17.3 


Type 

Regular schen 


1986-87 


2,149,504 


18.1 


1087-88 


2,198,670 


179 


1988-89 


2,217,827 


17.8 


1989-90 


2,265,762 


17.6 


1990-91 


2,312,326 


17.5 


Special education sch(K)l 


1986-87 


25,193 


8.6 


1987-88 


22,951 


65 


1988-89 


22,500 


6.9 


1989-90 


22,871 


6.6 


1990-91 


24,444 


6.6 


Vocational education sch^'ol 


1 986-87 


20,312 


9.3 


1987-88 


16,772 


7.3 


1988 89 


16,463 


7.4 


1989-90 


17,744 


7.4 


1990-91 


16,044 


6.9 


Alternative educauon school 


1986-87 


5.949 


lO.l 


1987-88 


7,573 


12 5 


1988-89 


6,490 


10.4 


1989-90 


10.293 


12.3 


1990-91 


9,026 


11.7 



* Schools for which ‘‘school type ” was missing arc no^ included in ihis analysis. 



SOURCE U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 lo 
1990*91 
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Changes in Student/Teacher Ratios 



During the time period studied, student/teacher ratios in vocational education schools were 
lower than those in regular schools. Vocational education schools are typically high schools, 
which have lower student/teacher ratios than the regular schools overall. When compared with 
high schools, however, the average student/teacher ratio in vocational education schools was 
much lower. This finding suggests the possibility of smaller classes and/or proport.onally more 
teachers at vocational high schools. The number of students enrolled in vocational high schools 
decreased by 42 percent from 1986-87 to 1990-91, while the number of teachers declined by 21 
percent. Some of these declines may reflect the growth of magnet schools and a tendency to 
label vocationally oriented magnet schools as “regular” rather than “vocational education” 
schools. 

From 1986-87 to 1990-91, the number of students enrolled in alternative education schools 
increased by 77 percent, and the number of teachers increased by 52 percent. Growth v/as quite 
erratic; student/teacher ratios in these schools also changed erratically over time. Some of this 
growth may refect arbitrariness in classifying schools and the apparent practice of reclassifying a 
school from year to year as its education focus changes.^’ 

School characteristics. Student/teacher ratios are influenced by school characteristics. One 
of the most important of these is the grade levels served. In 1987-88, the student/teacher ratio for 
elementary schools in regular school districts was 18.9; for secondary (high) schools, 17.1.^ In 
order to investigate how student/teacher ntios vary as a function of school characteristics (other 
than grade levels served), only schools serving a particular grade range (secondary schools) were 
analyzed to avoid the confound of grade level. Secondary schools, rather than elementary 
schools were selected because of the greater homogeneity of grade levels served. 

School locale. The CCD classifies the locale of a school relative to populous areas accorciing 
to a hierarchy of seven locale codes. (The definitions of these locale codes are provided in 
Appendix A — Definitions of Key ferms.) Within a district classified as urban/cenu-al city, there 
can be different types of school locales. To investigrio furt.her the relationships between 
student/teacher ratios and locale, analyses by school locale were performed. 



As prtviou.;ly noted, of the 866 schools clnssified as alternative education schools in 1987-88. only 521 (60 
percent) were alternative education schools in each of the next 3 years; I5l ,.3 percent) closed down; and the 
remainder ( 1 87. or 22 percent) changed their status at least once or disappeared for at least 1 year before reappearing 
in 1990-91 

In high schools, student/teacher ratios are not the same as class size. In a secondary school with an eight- 
l>criod class day, the typical teacher may have instructional responsibilities for five periods while the typical >*udent 
mig! t take six or seven classes. As a result (especially when physical education classes are included), the average 
class size in a high school can be much higher than tlie school's student/tear her ratio. 





Changes in Siudent/T cache r Ratios 



High schools in large cities had the highest student/teacher ratios; those in rural areas, the 
lowest (see table 5.7). From 1986-87 to 1990-91, these ratios consistently declined in high 
schools in every locale.'” This trend leveled off by 1989-90; changes between 1989-90 and 
1990-91 were slight in all locales. 

School size. There are very strong relationships between high school size and student/teacher 
ratios: The larger the high school, the higher the student/teacher ratio (see table 5.8). By 1990- 
9 1 , the student/teacher ratio in the smallest high schools was less than two-thirds (62 percent) of 
the student/teacher ratio in the largest high schools. 

The student/teacher ratios declined from 1986-87 to 1990-91 in high schools of all sizes. The 
smallest high schools showed a marked decline in both student/teacher ratios and teachers from 
1986-87 to 1987-88. This decline was due to the closing of 150 high schools and the grade-level 
restructuring of 212 other high schools."^ After 1987-88, student/teacher ratios remained 
relatively constant in the smallest high schools, while student/teacher ratios in high schools of all 
other sizes decreased by at least 0.5 students per teacher. 



There was one exception to this pattern; a slight (0.1) increase in studcnt/tcacher ratio in urban fringe high 
schools between I989-9C and 1990-91. 

Of the 2 1 2 high schools that restructured, 1 33 were in a single state These high schools all became 
"combination** schools, serving students at lower grade levels than they previously served. 
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Cfuutges in Student/T eacher Ratios 



Tabl^£^_St^nt/tcacher^atios^o^^ular_Wg^ch22ls^^jo2je^,^^ 

Number of Teachers in Analysis SMdent/Teacher Ratio 



Overall 



1986-87 


657,186 


17.6 


1987-88 


661.273 


17.1 


1988-89 


653,795 


16.8 


1989-90 


655,641 


16.4 


1990-91 


652,316 


16.4 


Locale 
Large city 


1986-87 


69,939 


19.5 


1987-88 


70,617 


19.0 


1988-89 


69,878 


18.6 


1989-90 


69,539 


18.1 


1990-91 


70,418 


18.1 


Mid-size citv 


1986-87 


94,269 


18.8 


1987-88 


95,850 


18.3 


1988-89 


95,453 


18.0 


1989-90 


93.771 


17.6 


1990-91 


94,272 


17.4 


Urban fringe of large city 


1986-87 


115,144 


18.4 


1987-88 


113,878 


17.8 


1988-89 


111,733 


17.5 


1989-90 


112,600 


17.2 


1990-91 


111,959 


17.2 


Urban fringe of mid-size city 


1986-87 


77,539 


17.8 


1987-88 


79.028 


17.4 


1988-89 


78,306 


17.1 


1989-90 


77,239 


16.7 


1990-91 


77.029 


16.8 


Large town 


1986-87 


14,867 


18.3 


1987-88 


14,950 


17.7 


1988-89 


14,521 


17.3 


1989-90 


14,361 


17.0 


1990-91 


14,148 


16.9 


Small town 


1986-87 


157,786 


17.1 


1987-88 


159,773 


16.8 


1988-89 


158,331 


16.4 


1989-90 


158,929 


15.9 


1990 91 


157,297 


15.9 


Rural 


1986-87 


127,642 


15.2 


1987-88 


127,177 


14.9 


1988-89 


125,573 


14.7 


1989-90 


129,202 


14.3 


1990-91 


127,193 


14.3 



NOTE: 1990-91 ows use 1989-90 locale classifications. 



SOURCE. U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 
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Number of High School 
Teachers in Analysis 


Student/Teacher Ratio 


Overall 


1986-^7 


657.186 


17.6 


1987-88 


661.273 


17.1 


1988-89 


653.795 


16.8 


1989-90 


655,641 


16.4 


1990-91 


652.316 


16.4 


Size 

0-249 


1986-87 


61.884 


12.8 


1987-88 


45.516 


11.3 


1988-89 


45.502 


11.4 


1989-90 


47.157 


11.0 


1990-91 


46.782 


11.1 


250 - 499 


1986-87 


68,852 


15.5 


1987-88 


72.513 


15.0 


1988-89 


74.797 


14.8 


1989-90 


79,792 


14.4 


1990-91 


78,476 


14.5 


500 - 999 


1986-87 


155.282 


16,9 


1987-88 


164.281 


164 


1988-89 


169.505 


16.0 


1989-90 


174.979 


15,7 


1990-91 


176.213 


15.6 


1 ,000 and over 


1986-87 


371.168 


19.0 


1987-88 


378,963 


18.6 


1988-89 


363.990 


18.3 


1989-90 


353.713 


17.9 


1990-91 


350.845 


18.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Depaitment of Education, National Ccnier for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
199091. 
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Multivariate analyses (general linear models) were used to identify the types of districts and 
high schools in which the greatest changes in student/teacher ratios occurred and to determine the 
relative impoiiance of specific district and school characteristics on these ratios. These analyses 
hold other analytic factors (e.g., district size, SES) constant and calculate the variation in 
student/teacher ratios that is due to only one factor (e.g., urbanicity). By controlling for all other 
characteristics, it is possible to assess the impact of the characteristic of interest in schools that 
are alike '^n other factors. 

The following tables present “Equaled Mean Ratio" and “Equated Mean Change." “Equated 
Mean Patio” indicates what the student/teacher ratio of a district (or high school) with a 
particular attribute (e.g., enrollment of 1,0(X) - 4,999) would be if the district (or high school) 
were "average” on all other characteristics in 1987-88. “Equated Mean Change” shows what the 
average change in the weighted student/teacher ratio would be in this type of district (or school) 
if the ■’istrict (or school) were “average” on all other characteristics. 

District characteristics. From 1987-88 to 1990-91, the district characteristic most strongly 
related to student/teacher ratios was district size; Student/teacher ratios were greater in large 
distri. ts (see table 5.9). This relationship held whether or not controlling for other 
characteristics. The differences between districts with resjject to this ratio diminished over this 
tirae period; in other words, the largest disU’icts had the largest declines in student/teacher ratios. 
Nonetheless, the 1990-91 student/teacher ratio in the smallest districts was still much lower than 
ip the largest districts. 

Although the largest student/teacher ratios .vere found in urban districts, controlling for 
district size and other factors reversed the relationship between student/teacher ratios and 
metropolitan status. If urban, suburban, and rural districts were all of the same size, had similar 
minority composition, and were of similar SES, student/teacher ratios would be highest in rural 
districts and lowest in urban districts. By itself, metropolitan status is a relatively poor predictor 
of student/teacher ratios. 

When controlling for other factors, minority composition had an impact only in the 
predominantly (at least 50 percent) minority districts. After controlling for all other factors (size, 
metropolitan status, and SES), the student/teacher ratio in predominantly minority districts (in 
1987-88) was at least 0.8 students per teacher higher than it was in districts of any other racial- 
ethnic composition. 




Changes in Siudent/Teac her Ratios 



Tab le 5.9 — Changes ip studcnt /te achc r ra tios in distri cts with different c haracte ristics: i98 7«88 to 1990-91* 





Number of 
Teachers in 
Analysis 


Student/Teachcr 

Ratio 

(1987-88) 


Mean 
Change 
to 1990-91 


Equated 
Mean Ratio 
(1987-88) 


Equated 
Mean Change 
to 1990-91 


Overall 


2.233,018 


17.7 


-0.4 


( + ) 


(+) 


Size ( 1987) 


0-999 


196,640 


14.6 


0.0 


14.5 


0.0 


1,000-4,999 


722,683 


17.1 


-0.3 


17.0 


-0.3 


5,000 - 9,999 


364,491 


17.8 


-0.4 


17.8 


-0.4 


10,000 and over 


948.574 


18.7 


-0.5 


18.8 


-0,5 


Meiropoliian status ( 1987) 


Urban/central cities 


592,869 


18.3 


-0.5 


17.0 


-0 3 


Suburban/metropolitan 


1,035,044 


17 8 


-0.3 


18.0 


-0.3 


Rural 


605,105 


16.8 


-0.4 


17.7 


-0.5 


Percent minority ( 1987) 


<5% 


536,086 


16.7 


-0.3 


17.4 


-04 


5% - < 20% 


602,073 


17.5 


-0.2 


17.5 


-0.3 


20% - < 50% 


551,354 


17.8 


-0.4 


17.4 


-0 3 


50% and over 


543,505 


18.6 


-0.6 


18.3 


-04 


SES (% of school-age children in poverty: 
me ■ < 5% 254,609 


1990) 

16.5 


-0.2 


16.6 


-0.2 


S%-< 15% 


761,847 


17.8 


-0.2 


17.9 


-0.2 


15% -<25% 


613.230 


17.7 


-0.4 


17.8 


-0.4 


25% and over 


603.332 


17.9 


-0.6 


17.6 


-0.6 



“ Only districts for which SE ^ data were available are included in these analyses. 



NOTE: Numbers in this table arc not directly comparable with numbers presented earlier in this chapter because: 

( 1 ) Data are provided only for districts that were in existence both in 1987-88 and 1990-91 , and 

( 2) Change data are weighted by the districts 1987-88 enrollmem. 

(t) VaJues for Overall “Equated Mean Ratio ( 1987-88)" and “liquated Mean Change to 1990-91" are omitted because they are 
the same as the simple means, by definition. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91 . U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, School District Data Book Version 1.0, June 
1994. 

SES, after controlling for other factors, had its greatest impact on 1987-88 student/teacher 
ratios in the most affluent districts. These districts had at least one student per teacher less than 
any of the less affluent districts. This finding is consistent with affluent districts’ abi’ity to spend 
more on their schools by providing more teachers for their students. 

School characteristics. From 1987-88 to 1990-91, school size was found to be strongly 
associated with student/teacher ratios (see table 5.10). Controlling for nonsize characteristics 
made this relationship even more robust. When controlling for oil.«sr factors, tne difference in 
student/teacher ratios between the smallest and largest schools increased from 6.2 students per 
teacher ( 1 8.9 - 1 3.7) to 7.3 students per teacher (20.6 - 13.3). However, from 1987-88 to 1 990- 
91, these ratios improved (i.e., decreased) for large schools (controlling for all other 
characteristics). 
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Changes in Studeni/Teacher Ratios 



In 1987-88, student/teacher ratios were highest in elementary schools. Unadjusted ratios in 
middle and secondary schools were quite similar.'*^ The higher student/teacher ratios in 
elementary schools tun counter to the findings that (a) elementary schools tend to be smaller than 
other schools and (b) smaller schools tend to have lower student/teacher ratios. When sire and 
other school characteristics were controlled for, the differences between elementary and both 
middle and secondary schools were accentuated. Clearly, comparisons of student/teacher ratios 
for policy purposes must be canied out separately for elementary and for other schools. 

School specialization had a strong influence on student/teacher ratios during this time period, 
with student/teacher ratios lowest in specialized schools and highest in regular schools. Many of 
these specialized schools are smaller than the typical regular school; many vocational and 
alternative education schools are also secondary schools. Since the smaller schools and 
noneleraentary schools had lower student/teacher ratios, analytically controlling for an 
association with these factors would result in increases in equated student/teacher ratios in 
specialized schools. All of the equated mean ratios for specialized schools were increased, 
suggesting the importance of these other factors in the determination of student/teacher ratios in 
specialized schools. 

When controlling for other school characteristics, student/teacher ratios declined substantially 
(27 percent) for vocational education schools from 1987-88 to 1990-91. Some of this decline 
may reflect artifacts associated with the cla sification of vocational education schools.^ It 
should also be noted that the number of teachers in vocational education schools is a negligible 
proportion (1/239) of the number in regular schools. Small changes in the numbers of enrolled 
students in these schools will have much greater impacts on student/teacher ratios than similar 
enrollment changes in regular schools. Student/teacher ratios (and changes in these ratios from 
1987-88 to 1990-91) were independent of a school’s locale. When all other factors were 
controlled for, locale had scant influence on a school’s student/teacher ratio. 

The apparent relationship between minority composition and student/teacher ratios in 1987- 
88, with ratios increasing as school minority composition increases, was substantially reduced 
but not eliminated when other school characteristics were controlled. The difference between 
schools with the highest and lowest percent minority composition was reduced by more than half 
(from 18.4 - 17.0= 1.4 to 18.0- 17.4 = 0.6). 



■*’ Although nonequaied ratios were lowest in "Not classifiable" schools and equated ratios were highest in these 
school?, no generalizations will be made about these "not classifiable" schools. 

** The vocational education schools included in this analysis were <mhools in existence in both 1987-88 and 
1990-9 1 . Five percent of these schools became special education schools (with characteristically low student/teacher 
ratios). 3 percent became alternative education schools, and 4 percent became regular schools (both of which have 
characteristically higher student/teacher ratios). 
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Table 5.10— Changes in studcpt/teacbcr ratios in schoob with dilTcrcnt characteristics; 1987-88 to I990>91 





Number of 
Teachers in 
Analysis 


Student/Teacher 

Ratio 

(1987-88) 


Mean 

Change 


Equated 
Mean Ratio 
(1987-88) 


Equated 

Mean 

Change 


Overall 


2.175.286 


17.8 


■0.4 


ft) 


^t) 


Size (1987) 


0-249 


186,821 


13.7 


0.4 


13.3 


0.1 


250 - 499 


608.165 


17.2 


-0.1 


16.2 


-0.2 


500 - 999 


874,721 


18.4 


-0.5 


18.2 


-0.5 


1,000 and over 


505.579 


18.9 


-0.7 


20.6 


-0.5 


Locale (1987) 


Large city 


281.987 


18.7 


-0.5 


17,9 


-0.3 


Mid-size city 


359,206 


18.3 


-0.5 


179 


-0.4 


Urban fringe of large city 


361,419 


18.1 


-0.2 


17,7 


-0.2 


Urban fringe of mid-size city 


260.014 


17.9 


-0.3 


175 


-0.2 


Large town 


52.015 


18.1 


-0.6 


17,9 


-0.5 


S all town 


482.618 


17.5 


-0.3 


17,8 


-0.3 


Rural 


378.027 


16.6 


-0.3 


17.8 


-0.4 


Type (1987) 


Regular 


2,141.539 


17.9 


-0.4 


179 


-0.3 


Special education 


19,182 


6.7 


0.2 


9.8 


-0.6 


Vocational education 


8.963 


13.0 


-1.9 


14.3 


-3.8 


Alternative education 


5.602 


15.5 


0.5 


18.2 


0.6 


Grade range (1987) 


Elementary 


958.976 


18.9 


-0.3 


19.8 


-0.5 


Middle 


382,005 


16.8 


0.2 


16.3 


0.0 


Secondary 


660.605 


17.1 


-0.6 


15.7 


-0.5 


Combined 


161,719 


17.2 


-0.6 


18.0 


-0.7 


Not classifiable 


11.981 


6.2 


0.4 


14.7 


-0.3 


Percent minority (1987) 


<5% 


580.432 


17.0 


-0.3 


17.4 


-0.4 


5% -<20% 


573.814 


17.8 


-0.3 


17.8 


-0.3 


20% - < 50% 


500.660 


18.1 


-0.4 


17.9 


-0.4 


50% and over 


520.380 


18.4 


-0.4 


18.0 


-0.3 



NOTE: Numbers in this tabic arc not directly comparable with numbers presented earlier in this chapter because: 

(1) Data are provided only for schools that were in existence both in 1987-88 and 1 990-9 1, and 

(2) Change data are weighted by the school’s 1987<88 enrollmenL 

(t) Values for (Tvero// “Equated Mean Ratio (1987-88)’’ and “Equated Mean Change" are omitted because they arc the same as 
the simple means, by definition. 

SOURCE; U S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data Surveys 1986-87 to 
1990-91. 
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Questions for Further Research 

Average stadent/teacher ratios have declined from 1986-87 to 1990-91 by about 1 student per 
teacher. Although at the individual classroom level, a decline iii ratios from 18 to 17 may not 
seem that profound, a decline of this magnitude implies that each student can receive about 5 
percent more attention from a teacher. Student/teacher ratios are believed to be a good proxy for 
class size measures. So, this decline in student/teacher ratios is consistent with the promulgation 
of state and district policies to decrease class size. The impact of these declines on education 
processes and outcomes is beyond the scope of the CCD Surveys. Other sources of data must be 
created and analyzed to allow the following questions to be addressed: 

What association exists between the changes in student/teacher ratios and student 
achievement? teacher satisfaction? teacher attrition? 

Is there an “optimal" student/teacher ratio for each of these outcomes? 

Not ail states and districts have implemented or changed student/teacher ratio policies over 
the 1986-87 to 1990-91 period. The existence of increases in the number of education agencies 
with policies encouraging lower student/teacher ratios and of a general decline in these ratios 
does not mean that a causal relationship exists. Declines could occur in states and disU'icts for 
other reasons. Further information is needed to determine the following: 

What specific policies and practices are associated with declines in student/leacher ratios ? 

Coincident with this decline in student/teacher ratios has been an increase in the number of 
special education students, Special education students who are mainstreamed receive services 
from both regular and special education teachers, and special education students not 
mainstreamed are typically in smaller classes than regular education students. Associations 
between student/teacher ratios could be investigated separately for regular and special education 
teachers, allow'ing the following questions to be addressed: 

How do special education student/special education teacher ratios compare to regular 
education student/teacher ratios? 

How have these ratios changed over time? Specifically, has the regular education 
student/teacher ratio changed? 

What associations exist between these ratios and district characteristics? school 
{ haracteristics ? 

Finally, student/teacher ratios are slightly different from class size. For example, it is 
possible for schools to have specialized teachers or for teachers to teach in teams. 

These would lower the student/teacher ratio without changing class size. Nonetheless, one 
would generally expect changes in class size to parallel changes in student/teacher ratios. 
Inconsistencies would merit further investigation. 
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How have class sizes changed over time ? 

How have these changes varied as a function of district and school characteristics? 

How do these changes compare with changes in student/teacher ratios? !f there are 
differences, why is this happening? 

Student/teacher ratios are lowest in the smallest districts, the most affluent districts, in special 
education schools, and in high schools (as opposed to elementary schools). They are also related 
to the proportion of minority students in a district, even controlling for other district 
characteristics. This finding suggests another question: 

Why do schools with the highest concentrations of minority students have higher 
student/teacher ratios? 
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6 Recommendations for Use and Users of CCD Data 



Overview 

The data summarized in this report represent the first major attempt to conduct longitudinal 
analyses of Common Core of Data Surveys information. These data provide a clear picture of 
changes in the demographics of school districts from 1987-88 to 1990-91 and how these districts 
and their component schools responded to these changes. They also provide baselines for the 
assessment of subsequent change. 

Since CCD data had not been used in this fashion before, a thorough review of the processes 
involved in their production and of the nature and structure of the data comprising the CCD data 
files was undertaken prior to the conduct of analyses. This effort also involved some of the first 
efforts to link 1990 Census data (from the School District Data Book, Version 1 .0) with CCD 
data and use these Census data to enhance the value of information contained in the CCD. 

Insights gained as a result should prove beneficial to others who are taking advantage of the 
extraordinary wealth of data contained in the CCD data files. They are summarized in this final 
chapter. 

CCD Data Collection Operations 

CCD data are voluntarily provided by state education agencies through their CCD 
Coordinator. This individual, appointed by the chief state school officer, is responsible for 
overseeing the completion of the State Nonfiscal Survey, the Public Elementary/Secondary 
Education Agency Universe ("District”) Survey, and the Public Elementary/Secondary School 
Universe (“School”) Survey and for verifying their accuracy. 

In oruer for data to be comparable across states, standard definitions must be employed when 
reporting on schools, staff, and students. Critical definitions for ail survey items are provided to 
CCD Coordinators, as well as general instructions for completion of the surveys. In addition, 
data conferences and training sessions are held on at least a yearly basis. 

To facilitate the provision of data, general information for each district and school (name, 
address, phone number, metropolitan status or urbanicity code, and type of schoobuistrict) from 
the previou.s year’s data collection is provided. Coordinators only have to note any changes in 
these elemcrtts. As a result of this practice, the (valid) perception that these characteristics are 
not expected to change frequently is created. For example, as long as a school remains at its old 
address — or remains in the same community, its locale code would generally not be expected to 
change. As a result, a minor change in local or statewide reporting practices can have a profound 
effect on the distribution of values for this variable in the CCD. Explicit instructions by two or 
three state CCD Coordinators that schools review all of their general information can have a 
large impact on the reliability and validity of these variables. In 1990-91 , a significant proportion 
(7 percent) of the school locale codes changed from the previous year. In two states, over 90 
percent of the schools were assigned locale codes different from the previous year’s; in a third 
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state, one-third (34 percent) of the schools were assigned different locale codes. Although this 
practice undoubtedly provided a better indication of school locale, caution is necessary when 
using this variable to look at trends over time. These changes, generally rare in other years, were 
episodic and highly clustered by state and year. 

Student and staffing counts are not preprinted on the CCD district and school data collection 
instruments. Generation of these counts are typically one of the functions of a state’s record- 
keeping system. As state data collection systems are restructured, generation of specific data 
requested by the CCD surveys can become one of the objectives of the new system. 

Restructuring of data collection systems can produce data which are more valid — but it can make 
them less comparable with those previously provided and compromise simple trend analysis. 

Interpretation of Change Data 

Sudden and unexpected changes in the reporting of characteristics can be associated with 
systemic changes. When an unexpected change is nc 'ed, efforts should be made to determine 
whether this change is idiosyncratic to one or only a fi v agencies, and to determine whether it is 
part of a multiyear trend. If idiosyncratic and episodi *, and especially if this change is associated 
with the earlier years of CCD data collection, caution in ii. terpreting the finding is appropriate. 

Data Quality 

One indicator of data quality is the amount of missing data, h' , levels of missing data for 
any variable are a source of concern, preventing the simple gener >,• >. >f national estimates. If 
nonresponse were random, this would not be a major concern. D ie data collection 
practices, nonresponse patterns for CCD data are generally clustered 1 ssociated with a few 
nonreporting agencies (see Table B.2). 

As new items were added to the CCD, many agencies initially founu i- an “icult or impossible 
to provide the requested informaiion However, with the knowledge thet ■ data would be 
requested on a regular basis, procedures to allow the generation of this inf\ nati m evolved. The 
proportion of schools providing racial-ethnic breakdowns for all of their students, ,iot requested 
in 1986-87, increased from 63 percent in 1987-88 to 89 percent in 1990-91. Simi). 'y, in 1986- 
87, 80 percent of the districts were able to provide student enrollments. By 1 99 1 - he 

proportion of districts providing these data increased to nearly all (99.92 percent).'^ 

In general, within most states, most districts, and most schools, .r.r it CCD data can k. >sed 
in a simple and direct fashion to assess changes over time. However, because of this clustt d 
nonrt ., anse, CCD data for the 1987-88 to 1990-91 period should not be used to evaluate 



1991-92 is used as a reference point rather than 1990-91 because missing values on Uie district survey were 
recoded to zeroes in 1990-91 For items with high nonresponse in 1 990-9 1 . simple means will .substantially 
underestimate the true value. Zeroes were treated as missing for 1990-91 in the repon and imputed from related 
variables. 
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national trends for certain school and district characteristics (such as racial composition) unless 
one is willing to impute missing data, using a sophisticated imputation methodology. 

Response rates for most CCD variables were excellent throughout the 1986-87 to 1991-92 
period. However, items dealing with the numbers of different types of school completers proved 
to be particularly problematic. The numbers of “other” diploma recipients were provided by 
barely hal^ (51.5 percent) of the districts in 1987-88 and 58 percent of the districts in 1991-92. 
For “other" high school completers, the item response rates were even lower; 50 percent in 1987- 
88 and 49 percent in 1991-92. Interpretation of results on these variables should be extremely 
li" .ted, even if sophisticated imputation procedures are employed. 

Decisions about whether 1986-87 to 1990-91 CCD data are adequate to support planned 
analyses are critically dependent on which data are to be used and how they are to be used. 

Simple checks of nonrespon.se prevalence and patterns will inform analysts about the feasibility 
of their planned approaches and of the potentiad need for procedures to handle issues relating to 
item nonresponse. 

With these simple precautions, CCD data provide insights and depths of understanding about 
the nation’s public school system that are not otherwise possible. 

Study Results 

Data from the CCD Surveys were organized to describe how school districts and schools 
changed during the 1986-87 to 1990-91 period. The period from 1986 through 1991 was an 
unusual one for American public school systems because it saw both decreasing high school 
enrollments, as the small birth cohorts from the mid-1970s moved through the schools, and 
increasing elementaiy school enrollments. Thus, many school districts were dealing 
simultaneously with growing enrollments in some schools and declining enrollments in others. 
The potential policy effects of these imbalances may be both subtle and far-reaching. For 
example, they may have provided additional impetus for the move from junior high schools 
(serving grades 7-9) to middle schools (serv ing grades 6-8) that occurred in many districts 
throughout the nation. 

Critical district attributes (size, metropolitan status, SES, and percent minority students) and 
school attributes (size, locale, type, grade range, and percent minority students) were used for 
classification and comparison purposes. These enabled identification of the types of districts and 
schools that had changed the most with respect to basic characf'*nstics (such as racial 
composition) and performance indicators (such as student/teacher ratios). District and school 
attributes associated with these basic characteristics and indicators were also identified. 

Since the district attributes used for classification purposes were not independent of each 
other, multivariate analysis techniques were employed to disentangle their interrelationships. 
These techniques created “virtual” districts and schools that could be compared, allowing the 
effects of specific attributes to be determined. In this fashion, associations of variations in 
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enrollment size, racial-ethnic composition, grade levels served, racial balance, and 
studf nt/teacher ratios with individual school and district attributes were investigated. 

For example, with respect to SES, a variable developed through linkages to the School 
District Data Book, 1987-88 to 1990-91 CCD data were able to demonstrate compelling 
relationships between district affluence and 

• Racial imbalance b tween schools in the district. The poorest districts were the most 
imbalanced. 

• Prevalence of middle schools. The higher the SES, the greater was the proportion of 
seventh graders enrolled in middle schools. 

Most importantly, it showed that the strong relation between a district’s minority composition 
and its SES has continued to 1990. The poorest districts, even after controlling for other district 
attributes, still had nearly five times the proportion of minority students as the most affluent 
districts. 

Other findings, summarized in the Executive Summary, demonstrate the feasibility of using 
CCD data to assess national trends and to draw inferences about relationships between school 
and district attributes and characteristics and outcomes of interest to policymakers, education 
practitioners, and researchers. 

Potential Uses of CCD Data 

The ease of linking CCD data with other data sets makes the CCD an exceedingly valuable 
resource. In this project, CCD school district ID numbers enabled linkage of information about 
the district’s SES (assessed as the percentage of the district’s school-age children living in 
households below the poverty level) was exdacted from 1990 Census data contained in NCES’s 
School District Data Book. Version 1 .0, June 199^. T.his information was used for the 
classification of school districts, enabling demonstra ions of relationships of several critical 
measures and outcomes with district affluence. 

There are literally hundreds of different Census variables available for linkage. These 
include information about the district’s racial-ethnic composition (including highly detailed 
categorizations of race), at-risk school-age children, education attainment, language spoken at 
home and linguistic isolation, family income, households receiving public assistance, and place 
of birth. The relationships between attributes such as these and the district’s school system can 
be easily investigated. For example, the proportion of school-age children attending public 
school can be estimated. 
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Historical records. The presence of a constant and invariant identifier of schools and 
districts enables the assessment of within-school and within-district change. This provides an 
opportunity to use the CCD as a source of historical information about the schools or agencies 
being studied and to link this information with other data files. In addition to current data about 
the school or agency, the researcher can employ information about how the school or district has 
changed over time as analytic variables. For example, knowledge that a school’s enrollment has 
doubled over the past 2 years may provide critical insights. 

In addition, the ty pes of schools (or districts) that have changed the most v/ith respect ta any 
measured characteristic (such as proportion of Hispanic students) can be identified; reasons for 
these changes can be independently investigated. In like fashion, the impacts of state and local 
educatio’^ policies and practices can be assessed through assessment of changes in school and 
district characteristics. For example, the association between district racial imbalance and SES 
can stimulate one to identify districts (and states) in which this relationship runs counter to the 
norm — that is, to identify low SES districts that are racially balanced. Or, districts that have 
shown substantial improvement in their racial balance or interracial exposure indices can be 
identified. These districts can be investigated to identify the policies and practices they 
employed. 

Conclusion 

It is hoped that the findings presented in this report will encourage others to pursue further 
investigations. The CCD is an excellent source of data to demonstrate relationships between 
different school, district, and state characteristics. It also provides a historical record of the 
school(s) or agency(ies) of interest. This information can assist in conducting investigations of 
how and why education in America is changing. Investigations of why relationships exist 
become more feasible when one can identify the type(s) of schools, districts, and states in which 
these relationships are strongest and weakest, and where the greatest changes are occurring. 
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Definitions of Key Terms 

An alternative education school is a public school that; 

• addresses needs of students which typically cannot be met in a regular school; 

• provides nontraditional education; 

• may be an adjunct to a regular school; and 

• does not specifically fall into the categories of regular, special education, or vocational 
education. 

A central city is defined as a city within a Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) with a minimum 
population of 50,000 and has a Census Urbanized Area Code. 

A combined school is defined as a public school serving students in grades characteristic of both 
elementary, middle, and/or high school. The specific grades served are indicated in Table 1. 
Schema for Classification of Schools by Grades Served. (See grade range.) 

A Consolidated Metropolitan Statistical Area (CMSA) is defined as an area of greater than 
1,000,000 population, totality of the PMSAs in a single geographical area. 

An education agency is defined as a government agency administratively responsible for 
providing public elementary and/or secondary instruction or education support services. 

An elementary school is defined as a public scl. k) 1 serving students in any grades from 
prekindergarten through grade 6. 

Enrollment is defined as the count of students on the current roll taken as of the school day 
closest to October 1 . 

A Federally operated agency is defined as any elementary, secondary, or combined education 
program operated by a federal agency (such as Bureau of Indian Affairs;. 
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A school’s grade range was classified according to the following categories: 

a) Elementary school 

b) Separate middle grade school' 

c) High school 

d) Combination school' 

e) Ungraded 

Table 1 provides the decision rules used in classifying schools. 

A high school is defined as a public school whose lowest grade is 6 or higher and whose highest 
grade is 10 or higher. The specific grades served are indicated in Table 1. Schema for 
Classification of Schools by Grades Served. (See f^rade range.) 

Individualized Educational Plan (lEP), as used here, is defined as a written instructional plan 
for students with disabilities designated as special education students under IDEA-Part B. This 
includes: 

• statement of present levels of education performance of a child; 

• statement of annual goals, including short-term instructional objectives; 

• statement of specific education services to be provided and the extent to which the child 
will be able to participate in regular education programs; 

• projected date for initiation and anticipated duration of services; 

• appropriate objectives, criteria and evaluation procedures; and 

• schedules for determining, on at least an annual bases, whether instructional objectives 
are being achieved. 



* The enteria for classifying schools (serving third graders and seventh, eighth, or ninth graders) was based 
on contacting a random sample of nine such schools and asking: 

(1) What type of school do you consider yourself to — an elementary school, a middle school, a high school, 
or a combination of these schools? 

(2) Do students in some grades have different teachers for different subjects, or do they all have the same 
teacher for all subjects? 

In eight of these nine schools, the classic elementary school structure (i.c.. one teacher for a class) typified some, but 
not all, grades. Accordingly, these schools were classified as combined schools. It was also noted that many of the 
schools with the word ’‘Elementary" in their name had different teachers for different subjects for their upper grade 
students, 
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Table L Schema for classification of schools by grades served 
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NOTT: E=E!ememary. M=Middle; H=High; C--*Combine<l. Low grades are on ihe diagonal, high grades are listed on top. 



District metropolitan status is defined as the classification of an education agency’s service 
area relative to a Metropolitan Statistical Area. 

Categories and distinctions are: 

• urban/central city — primarily inside a central city, 

• suburban/metropolitan — primarily outside a central city, 

• rural — nonurban area. 

Locale (school), as used here, is a way to classify the location of a school relative to populous 
areas. The locale code options are; 
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• Large city — Central city of an SMSA with a population greater than or equal to 400,(XX) 
or a population density greater than or equal to 6,000 people per square mile. 

• Mid-size City — Central City of an SMSA with a population less than 400,000 and a 
population density less than 6,000 people per square ntile. 

• Urban Fringe of Large City — Place within an SMSA of a Large Central City and defined 
as urbiin by the Census Bureau. 

• Urban Fringe of Mid-size City — Place within an SMSA of a Mid-size Central City and 
defined as urban by the Census Bureau. 

• Large Town — Town not within an SMSA, with a population greater than or equal to 
25,000. 

• Small Town — Town not within an SMSA and with a population less than 25,000 and 
greater than or equal to 2,500. 

• Rural — A place with less than 2,500 people and coded rural by the Census Bureau. 

An area is defined as a Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) if it has a city of at least 50,000 
population, or if it is an urbanized area of at least 50,000 with a total metropolitan population of 
at least 100,000. 

A separate middle grade school is defined as a public school whose lowest grade is 4 cr higher 
and whose highest grade is 7, 8, or 9. The specific grades served are indicated in Table 1. 

Schema for Classification of Schools by Grades Served. (See grade range.) 

Minority enrollment refers to those students who are black, Hispanic, Asian, American Indian, 
and Alaska Native. 

A Non-MSA City is a city or place not in an MSA with a minimum population of 25,000 
inhabitants and a population density of at least 1,000 per square mile, and does not have a Census 
Urbanized Area Code. 

Outside urbanized area is defined as an area not contiguous to any city or urban fringe area 
with a minimum population of 2,5000 inhabitants, an area with a population density of at least 
1 ,000 per square mile, and without a Census Urbanized Area Code. 

Other agency is defined as any elementary, secondary, or combined education program that 
cannot be appropriately classified using another CCD designation and that have been reported as 
such by the state’s CCD Coordinator. 

Population in poverty is defined as the number of school-aged children living in households 
below the poverty level in 1990. 
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A Primary Metropolitan Statistical Area (PMSA) is a component of a CMSA. 
A Public School is defined as an institution that: 



• provides education services; 

• has one or more grade groups (PK- 1 2); or 

• is ungraded; and 

• has one or more teachers to give instruction; 

• is located in one or more buildings; 

• has an assigned administrator; 

• receives public funds as primary support; and 

• is operated by an education aget.cy. 

The Racial Imbalance index is a measure which compares the racial composition ot each school 
in a district to the district’s overall racial composition. It represents the proportion of minority 
students who would have to be reassigned to other schools to bring about perfect racial balance 
in the district. This measure can range from 0 (perfect racial balance) to 1 (total segregation). 



It was calculated by the following formula: 



E - W M, 

I — ~~ — 1 

z W M 



In the above equation, W, is the number of members of the focal racial-ethnic group te g., 
white students) in the school; W is the number of focal racial-ethnic group members in 
the district; M, is the number of all other students (e.g., minority students) in the school; 
and M is the number of all other students in the district. 
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The (Int«r)racial exposure index is a measure of the amount of exposure the typical minority 
student has to white students. It was calculated by the .‘following formula: 

t 

InterracialExposure =-^ 

k 

In the above equation, k refers to each of s individual schools; N,u^ is the number (N) of 
minority group members in the school; and P|j„ is the proportion of whites in the same 
school. These measures are added and then divided by the number of minority students in 
the district to provide an overall district measure. 

Racial exposure indices, representing me proportion of white students in the typical minority 
student’s school, are highly constrained by the proportion of white students in the district. If a 
district is perfectly racially balanced, the racial exposure index would be the proportion of white 
students in the district. If not perfectly balanced, it will be less. For this reason, the racial 
exposure index will be inversely related to the proportion of minority students in a district. 
Weighted racial exposure indices were determined by multiplying the racial exposure index by 
the number of minority students in the district. These indices were always lower than the simple 
district average. This reflects the fact that the districts with the lowest indices had the most 
minority students. 

A Regular school district is defined as a local school district that is not a component of a 
supervisory jnion, or a local school district component of a supervisory union sharing a 
superintendent and administrative services with other local school districts. 

It does not include supervisory union administrative centers or a county superintendent 
serving the same purposes; a regional education service agency or county superintendent servin;, 
the same purposes; State-operated or Federally-operated institutions charged at least in part with 
providing elementary and/or secondary instruction of services to special needs populations; or 
other education agencies that do not fit into any other category. 

An area designated as rural is an area with 2,500 inhabitants or fewer and/or a population 
density of less than 1,000 per square mile and/or an area which does not have a Census 
Urbanized Area Code. 

A .school district is an education agency or administrative unit that operates under a public board 
of education 

School-age children in poverty is defined as children 5 years and over living in households 
whose poverty status was identified in 1990. 
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Secondary is defined as the general level of instruction classified by state and local practice as 
secondary and composed of any span of grades beginning with the next grade following the 
elementary grades and ending with or below grade 1 2. 

Socioeconumic Status (SES) is a measure of affluence of the area served by the school district. 
The measure of affluence used as an indicator of SES in this report was the percentage of school- 
age children in poverty. 



A special education school is a p iblic school that primarily focuses on special education, 
including instruction for any of the following: hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, health 
impaired, orthopedically impaired, mentally retarded, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
multihandicapped, visually handicapped, deaf and blind, and has adapted curriculum, materials 
or instruction for students served. 

A State-operated agency is defined as a state-operated agency charged, at least in part, with 
providing elementary and/or secondary instruction or support services. 

A student is an individual for whom instruction is provided in an elementary or secondary 
education program that is not an adult education program and is under the jurisdiction of a 
school, school system, or other education institution. 

A Supervisory Union is defined as an education agency where administrative services are 
performed for more than one school distfict by a common superintendent. 

Student/teacher ratio is defined as the number of students in a district (or school) divided by the 
number of teachers in the district (or school). 

A Teacher is defined as a professional staff member who instructs students and maintains daily 
attendance figures. 

An urbanized area is defined as an area with a population concentration of at least 50,000 and 
generally consisting of a central city and the surrounding, closely settled, contiguous territory and 
with a population density of at least 1,000 per square mile. 

A vocational education school is a public school that focuses primarily on vocational education 
and provides education and training in one or more semi-skilled or technical occupations. 
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Data Sources 

Most of the information reported in these analyses was obtained from the Common Core of 
Data Surveys (School and Agency level files), as contained on the CD-ROM diskette. National 
Center for Education Statistics Common Core of Data Disc {CCD Disc) 1986-87 to 1991-92. 
Socioeconomic status data (the percentage of school-age children in poverty) were obtained from 
the CD-ROM disk School District Data Book, Version 1 0, June 1994. a; so known as the 1990 
Census School District Special Tabulation, or as the Census mapping file. 

Selection of Observations 

Analyses reported are restricted to schools and districts that are located in the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. Unless specifically noted, analyses are also restricted to schools in 
regular school districts (as indicated by an “Education Agency Type Code” of “1” or “2”). 
Agencies with all other type codes and their schools and students were excluded from analyses. 

A listing of these type codes follows: 

1. Local school district that is not a component of a supervisory union. 

2. Local school district component of a supervisory union sharing a superintendent and 
administrative services with other local school districts. 

3. Supervisory union administrative center or a county superintendent serving the same 
purposes. 

4. Regional education service agency or county superintendent serving the same purposes. 

5. State-operated institution charged at least in part with providing elementary and/or 
secondary instruction or services to special needs populations. 

6. Federally operated institution charged at least in part with providing elementary and/or 
secondary instruction or services to special needs populations. 

7. Other education agencies that do not fit into the first 6 categories. 

It should be noted that school districts with type codes of 1 and 2 accounted for 92 percent 
(15,358 of 16,694) of the school districts and 98.8 percent of the students in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia in 1990-91. 
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District Imputation Procedures 

The CCD State Data Coordinators were not always able to provide all the requested 
information for all of the school districts and schools in their state. In such cases, missing data 
were replaced with imputed estimates of the true value for the missing information. 

Most district imputations were done via PROC IMPUTE, a statistical imputation procedure 
developed by A.I.R. for the National Center for Education Statistics. PROC IMPUTE 
implements a linear regression-based version of hot-deck imputation, simultaneously imputing 
values for missing data on several variables. Cases with data on a variable are categorized on up 
to 20 values of a linear regression predictor, based on the other variables. Values are then 
selected for imputation of missing responses for a variable, on a 
case-by-case basis, by sampling randomly from the distribution of values in the category 
specified by the predictor for that case. For cases missing several variables, starting values are 
imputed cumulatively based on the variables already imputed, and a second ’round" of 
imputation uses these starting values in the regressions. 

PROC IMPUTE approximates cumulative distributions for variables that take on more than 
10 (integer) values by a series of quadratic (cumulative) segments. It is limited to ordinal 
variables, in that all variables are treated as numerical. Multiple values that are not ordinally 
related, such as "program type," must be treated as a series of dichotomies. 

Prior to imputing missing values, it was necessary to change certain responses from zero to 
missing so that they could be imputed. Counts for special education, ungraded, and the different 
types of diploma recipients had no missing values in 1990-91 and significantly lower mean levels 
relative to other years. This resulted from a former contractor replacing all missing values with 
zeroes. To compensate for this, zeros were recoded back to missing values in 1990-91 if the sum 
of values of a given variable for the other years were nonzero. Similarly, 1990-91 teacher counts 
that were zero were set to missing if the number of students in that year were nonzero. 

The distribution of variables that measured raw numbers (for example, student enrollments) 
were skewed rather than normal. If the raw numbers were used for imputation, the larger 
districts would contribute disproportionately to the imputed estimates. Therefore, these variables 
were transformed prior to imputation to remove the bias of giving extra weight to the larger 
districts by the following procedures: 

(a) The number of special education students was set as a percentage of the number of 
students in the district. If there were more students with lEPs than students in the district, 
this value was set to 100 percent. 

(b) Student, teacher, and school counts, and 1990-91 Census mapping child counts were 
transformed to their log values. 
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In the first set of imputations, the following variables were included and simultaneously 
imputed; 

High grade ( 1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Low grade (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Student/teacher ratio (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Number of teachers (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Number of schools (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Student enrollment (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Metropolitan status (1991-92) 

Location code (1991-92) 

Type of district (1991-92) 

Percentage of children living in poverty (1991-92) 

Number of children ( 1991-92) 

A second set of imputations was undertaken to impute the number of special education 
students. It used the following variables: 

Number of students with lEPs (1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

High grade (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Low grade (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Student/teacher ratio (1986-87; 1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Metropolitan status (1991 -92) 

Number of ungraded students (1987-88; 1988-89; 1989-90; and 1991-92) 

Percentage of children living in poverty (1991-92) 

Number of children (1991-92) 

All but two of these variables were taken from the CCD district file data for each year 
indicated. (Location code was a new variable, first appearing in the 1991-92 CCD district data 
file.) The Census Mapping data file was the source of the Percentage of children living in 
poverty (1991-92) and the Number i f children (1991-92) variables. 

Operationally, PRCX^ IMPUTE first identified the regression equation that was be the best 
predictor of each of the above variables. For example, it determined that the best predictoi of the 
lowest grade ser/ed by the district in 1989 -90 was the lowest grade served by the di.strict in 1990- 
91. So, if this information was missing for an LEA in 1989-90, the lowest grade served by the 
district in 1990-91 would be used to identify the distribution of districts with the same low grade 
and then select the lowest grade served by one of these districts in 1989-90 to replace the missing 
value. Similarly, the best predictive regression equation for estimating missing student 
enrollments in 1987-88 took into account the number of schools in the district in 1987-88, the 
highest grade served by the district in 1987-88, and the district’s 1991-92 metropolitan status. 

The best predictor regression equation taking into account these variables was used to estimate 
the missing 1987-88 student enrollment. The imputed enrollment was not the value calculated 






from the regression equation -- it was a value selected from districts with comparable values of 
the predictor. 

After PROC IMPUTE was run, yearly changes in the values of imputed variables greater than 
1/1 6 of 1 percent of the annual sum of values of that variable were recalculated using linear 
interpolation of nonimputed data available from other years. These interpolated figures were 
then modified by using annually derived deflators. 1 number of interpolated, formerly 
imputed values v.<as quite low (fewer than 50 districts for most variables). 

Although district-level imputations were originally carried out without use of information 
from the CCD school-level files, missing teacher counts were later set to the sum of teacher 
counts for all of the schools in a district. There were 705 disU'ic's for which there were no 
associated schools for at least one of the years being analyzed, Most of these districts reported 
student enrollments of 0. However, at least 225 of these districts reported student enrollments in 
years for which there were no schools. Since these districts tended to have low enrollments, the 
number of teachers was set to one-tenth of the number of students, rounded to the nearest integer. 
(For example, if the district reported 23 students but lacked any linkable schools, the number of 
teachers in this district was set to 2.) 

School Data Imputation Procedures 

The CCD school-level file had tliree sets of variables to be imputed; student counts, by race- 
ethnicity, teacher counts, and locale codes. For the (relatively) invariant locale code, missing 
values for any given year were set equal to the nonmissing values from other years. Once this 
was done, only 1,749 missing cases of locale codes remained, ail in 1986-87. These were 
imputed by: 

(a) using the locale code for another school in the same district (n=834), or, if no other 
school were available, 

(b) picking the modal value, based on overall distributions by CCD’s locale type. Census 
Mapping’s number of urban children, and CCD's membership counts, using the known 
information for these cases. (9 1 5 locale codes were imputed in this manner.) 

For teacher counts, across all 5 years, only 2,246 schools were missing data. These were 
calculated in the following manner: 

(a) For schools with teacher counts for some but not all years, teacher counts were set to the 
values of the )ther years, with the qualification that if the school enrollment were 
different by a factor of more than 1 .5 from the data from the nonmissing years, the 
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teacher count was set to half way between the value that would keep the teacher count 
constant and the value that would keep the student/teacher ratio constant.^ 

(b) For schools with no teacher counts for any year, the teacher count was set equal to the 
modal nonzero integer value of its enrollment divided by the average student/teacher ratio 
for a school of that size in that year. (The nonzero qualification was added because the 
modal student/teacher ratio of the smallest sized schools (0-49 enrollment) was zero.) 

For racial-ethnic enrollments, missing counts were imputed in the following manner: 

( 1) If only one ethnicity count were missing, it was set equal to the difference in school 
enrollment minus the sum of other ethnic enrollments or zero if the sum of nonmissing 
ethnicities were greater than the enrollment. 

(2) If more than one ethnic count was missing and the sum of nonmissing ethnic counts were 
greater than the enrollment, the missing ethnicity counts were also set to zero. 

(3) If more than one ethnic count v/as missing and the sum of nonmissing counts were less 
than the enrollment, the difference between the enrollment and the nonmissing counts 
were apportioned among the missing ethnicity counts according to the average ethnic 
proportions in other years. 

For schools whose data did not follow the patients described above in ( I )- (3), missing ethnicity 
counts were imputed in the following manner; 

(4) If more than one ethnic count was missing and the sum of nonmissing counts were less 
than the enrollment, and if ethnic data were missing for all years, the difference between 
the enrollment and the nonmissing counts were apportioned among the missing ethnicity 
counts according to Census mapping ethnic proportions. 

(5) When no enrollment information was available within a year but was available from other 
years’ CCD data, average ethnic proportions for the nonmissing years were multiplied by 
school membership counts to estimate ethnic counts. 

(6) When no ethnic data were available from the CCD for any year, counts were imputed by 
multiplying ethnic proportions for the district (using Census mapping data) by the 
school’s membership. 

(7) If the enrollment for the school was 0, all ethnic counts were set to 0. 



^ “Half way" is defined as the square root of the product of enrollment for the missing teacher year and the ratio 
of teacher/(student/teacher) for the nonmissing years. 
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(8) In the absence of all of the above, ethnic proportions were set equal to the marginal 
averages for the state, locale code, and year. 

In any year, the number of schools for which each imputation methodology was employed 
could differ as a function of the patterns of missing data. The imputation methodologies (using 
the numbers indicated above) that were employed in 1987-88 are presented, by racial-ethnic 
group and state in Figures B. la-e. 
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Data Cleaning 

Locale (school) codes. In the 1990-91 CCD, a significant proportion (7 percent) of the school 
locale codes changed from the previous year: In two states, over 90 percent of the schools were 
assigned locale codes different from the previous year’s; in a third slate, one-third (34 percent) of 
the schools were assigned different locale codes. To preserve the integrity of the longitudinal data 
senes, the 1990-91 locale codes were set equal to their 1989-90 values (when data were available). 

Student/teacher ratios. CCD agency and school files also contain a student/teacher ratio 
variable. This variable was not always equivalent to the reported number of students divided by the 
reported number of teachers. The student/teacher ratios presented in this report are the reported 
number of students divided by the reported numbers of teachers. 

Generally, the total number of students in a regular district was close to the aggregated number 
of students in all of the district’s schools. In 1986-87, there was exact agreement between these 
counts in 60 percent of the districts; in 1987-88, 83 percent; in 1988-89, 78 percent; in l9‘i!^-90, 79 
percent; and in 1990-91, 85 percent. Except for 1986-87, the net effect of these discrepancies did 
not alter counts by more than 0.2 percent. In 1986-87, districts overall reported 626,956 (1 .6 
percent) more students than the aggregated student total. 

Exceptionally high student/teacher ratios were reduced in the following manner: 

Siudeni/'teacher ratios were compared with previous years (for the school). If the difference was in 
excess of 100, the smaller of the ratios was assumed to be the correct one. 

Ungraded student/PK-12 student counts (district)* Missing values for the number of 
ungraded students were set equal to the difference between total students and students in grades 
PK-12 because there were no districts for which both ungraded and PK-12 students were missing 
The reverse was also done — n<unely the number of PK-12 students was set equal to the difference in 
total students minus ungraded students. 

Students with lEPs, ungraded student counts, diploma recipients: District level, 1990-91. 
As previously noted, in the 1990-91 CCD district file, a former contractor apparently replaced 
missing values with zeroes for these variables. If these variables had nonzero values in former 
years, the 1990-91 zero was set to missing and its value was subsequently imputed. 

Teacher counts: District level, 1990-91. Slightly different criteria than those mentioned above 
were used to identify questionable zero teacher crunts in the 1990-91 data fi^e. If student counts in 
1990-91 were nonzero, teacher counts were set to missing, and then subsequently imputed. 

Revised imputation of 1986-87 enrollment figures. Examination of 1986-87 enrollment 
figures indicated that they required additional editing and imputation. These editing procedures 
were carrico • ^sequent to other analyses, and 1986-87 enrollment and student/teacher ratio 
figures In the tv; re» cl the additional editing and imputation. 
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Multivariate Analyses 

Since the various factors on which school districts (and schools) differ are correlated with each 
other (e g., enrollment size and urbanicity), one cannot tell from marginal averages which of several 
descriptive measures are directly related to variation in a dependent measure. By simultaneously 
permitting all of the descriptive factors under study to account for variation in the dependent 
variable (e.g,, student/teacher ratios), one can identify which measures are directly related to the 
dependent variable and which are only indirectly related through their correlations with other, 
directly related measures. Conceptually, this is done by finding out which of the measures is 
conelated with the dependent variable when the analysis is restricted to districts that are equal on 
the other measures. If a factor is correlated with the dependent variable when districts are equal on 
all of t le other measures included in an analysis, then it is more likely that this factor represents a 
determinant of variation in the dependent variable. If its correlation with the dependent variable 
evaporates when examining only districts that are equal on other factors, then that factor is only an 
apparent contributor to variance in the dependent variable. The power and accuracy of this type of 
analysis is, of course, limited by the ability to specify the model correctly and fully using available 
data. 

The statistical methods of analysis of variance and multiple linear regression aie special cases of 
the general linear model (GLM) and were conducted using the SAS program PROC GLM. The 
general linear model, as used here, summarizes the data on schools or districts under the assumption 
that variation in the mean value of some information on schools or districts (e.g., number of 
teachers) can be partitioned into variation in the mean values between categories of schools or 
districts (e g., small, medium, and large) and variation between schools or districts within a 
cafegorv. 

In the present GLM analysis, districts are categorized by four levels of size, of minority 
percentage, and of poverty percentage, and by three levels of urbanicity, as shown, for example, in 
table 2.2. The model specification includes only main effects, not interactions: that is, no 
attempt has been made to report effects of interactions, beyond their additive contribution to 
variation. If the effect of poverty, for example, is, by itself, greater in large than in sn'all districts, 
that is not included in the ?nalysis — only the separate and additive contributions of poverty and size 
to variation in school districts are displayed. 

We suppos't thf't a measure, y(i,j,k,l), for districts with a particular combination of 
characteristics (i,j,k,l) is distributed with a mean equal to the overall mean, plus a deviation 
associated wirf each individual characteristic; 

[1] y(i,j,k,l) = mu + (alpha(i)-mu) + (beta(j)-mu) + (gamma(k)-mu) + (delta(l)-mu) 

+ random variation. 

(We are using "i ' to refer both to a characteristic (e.g., size) and to a value of that characteristic 
(e.g., large), because the context makes the meaning clear.) 
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The simple sample mean of y for characteristic (i) may be different from the overall mean even 
if there is no direct relationship between (i) and y (i.e., even if alpha(i)-mu is zero), if districts with 
characteristic (i) tend also to have characteristic (j) and characteristic (j) has a direct relationship 
with y (i.e., beta(j)-mu is not zero). To display the direct relationship between characteristic (i) and 
y, we compute the least square mean, or equated mean, Ism(i): 

[2] Ism(i) = mu + (alpha(i)-mu). 

Specifically, the GLM analysis estimates the effects in [ 1 ] and recomputes what the mean of y 
would be if the only variation were due to characteristic (i). 

For most of the school-level analyses performed, the model used was: 

Dependent variable = school size, school locale, school type, grade range, and school 
percent minority 

For district analyses, the model used was: 

Dependent variable = district si? . district metropolitan status, district SES, district percent 
minority 

In these models, each of the factors was a categorical variable, making the model analogous to 
an analysis of variance model. Thus, no assumptions of linearity of relations were imposed. Based 
on the estimates produced, it was possible to compute least squares means (or equated means). 
These means present what the dependent variable means in the marginal cells would have been if 
the model had been used in a population in which the factors were unconelsicd. 

The equated means in this report were derived from SAS PROC GLM printouts of “least 
squares means.” SAS adjusts printed least squares means to represent what the means would be if 
there were an equal number of cases at each level of each factor. That adjustment can .ead to 
erroneous interpretations, so in this report a constant was added to the least square means printed by 
SAS. so that the overall mean of the least squares means would be the same as the true population 
mean. Therefore, in all tables, the overall average least squares mean, or “equated mean,” is equal 
to the simple overall mean, by definition. 

Tests of Statistical Significance 

No tests of statistical significance were performed since population parameters were based on 
the entire population rather than a sample. When an entire population is surveyed, mean values 
represent a population characteristic rather than an estimate of this characteristic. 
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Additional Analyses 

Additional analyses were performed to show the distribution of schools by locale (in 1990-9 1 ) 
and the prevalence and distribution of missing racial-ethnic data over time. Results of these 
analyses are summarized in the following tables. 

Distribution of schools by locale. The district metropolitan status codes describe the type of 
distnet in which a school is located; the seven-category school locale codes, the type of locale in 
which a school is located. (This finer-grained classification schema was also used to classify 
districts in 1991-92.) In order to show the relationships between school locale codes and district 
metropolitan status codes, the following table (see figure B.2) was prepared. It summarize.s 1990-91 
CCD data, showing the numbers of schools in each classification category. 
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Number and proportions of schools missing race*ethnici(y data. Two sets of tables 
(figures B.3 and B.4) were prepared. The first indicates the number and proponion of schools for 
which any race-ethnicity data were missing. It was not uncommon for counts to be provided about 
all but one racial-ethnic group (typically. Native Americans). Since racial-ethnic counts and total 
student counts tor a school were not always provided as of the same date, it was not possible to 
logically impute a value for a missing count through simple subtractions. 

The second set of tables indicates the number and proportion of schools for which no racial- 
ethnic counts were provided. The counts for all five racial-ethnic categories in these schools were 
missing. Since no racial-ethnic counts were provided for 1986-87, data for this year are not 
summarized. 
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